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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


of Minn sapolis 


...- Shows the strength and vitality characteristic 
of the great American life insurance companies 


American life insurance companies during the de- ready to pay fifty years from now. From _ the 
pression presented an amazing record of calm and — beginning American life companies had been pre- 
strength in the midst of almost universal financial paring for any contingency ... of the moment, 
disturbance. or of the distant future. When the depression 


Why was this true? One important reason is the °#™*> these companies were ready . . . not because 
nature of the promise made by life insurance com of unusual preparation, but because of their normal, 
. « « = 
panies to policyholders ond the ottttadn of every-day way of doing business. And today they 
: : are »pared, : py were nty-five years ago 
the companies toward that promise: In return for 2°7© Prepare d, as they were twenty-five yes 50, 


: . . nd will be twenty-five ye: “nce, to make good 
a small annual premium, a life company promises twenty-five years hence, to make g 


to pay to your beneficiaries tomorrow, or next year, ©" their promises to you. 
or half a century from now, a substantial sum of During the next few weeks their annual financial 
money. Your insurance company must be ready statements will appear, one by one. They will make 
to pay now .. . and at the same time, as part of | pleasant reading. Here is the first of the series— 
its normal method of operation, it must be making Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis. 


>>> > >>> LS Lr LH eee ee Se 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1935 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
( ( 7.19%) $ 3,909,652 Reserve on Policies $42.056,773 
L. S. Gev't Securities (21.3%) 11,642,191 Death Claims Due and Unpaid None 
7 Claims Reported but Proofs Not Received 97,673 


Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U.S. ( 7.4%) 2 
Canadian Gov't Securities 9%) d 719 : ‘ a 
Reserve for Claims Unreported 75,000 


Other Bonds: 
State, County, and Municipal 8 3.730.999 Present Value of Death, Disability and other 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds 1.9% 853,568 Claims Payable in Instalments 2,611,281 
aie 


Railroad Equipments 8% <. Od Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 321.848 
Public Utility gl . O48 Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1936 326,514 
Industrial “ 734 : ; eee 4% 
Miscellancous 6% 321.608 Other Reserves 1.568.176 
First Mortgage Loans Profits for Distribution to Policyholders 1,849,690 
| arm I oans ° ( 1.468.928 l nassigned Funds. Continge ney Rese rves and 
City Loans 8 3.741,360 Capital: 
Policy Loans (17.0% 9.336.478 Mise. Contingency Reserves $1,713,439 
Real Est. (Including Home Office General Contingency Reserve........ 1,000,000 
Bldg.) ( 4.99 2.678. Surplus to Policyholders (Incl. 
Real Est. Sold Under Contract ( 23 97, $1,100,000 Paid-in Capital) 3,109,133 5,822,572 
Premiums, Due and Deferred 4’ 1,769.87 semeiamieiin 
Int. Due and Accrued and Other TOTAL $54.729.527 


Assets ( 1.0% 
New Paid-for Business in 1935—$70,752,340 
rOTAI (100%) $54,729,527 Insurance in Force—$378,538,605 


ocr 
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In 1935, NWNL assets increased by over $4,500,000, new business as compared to a decrease of 6° for all companies. Ample 
excluding group) by 86,000,000 and insurance in force by over contingency reserves are maintained against any need, either 
218,000,000, Moreover, during the last ten years, NWNL assets of tomorrow, or of a_ generation hence. Investments § are 
have increased 150°; , as compared to an increase of 100 sound and liquid. Earnings to policyholders are 
for all companies. NWNL insurance in force has increased excellent. Northwestern National Life is moving forward, 
by 78°,. a= compared to an increase of 41 for steadily and surely, in well-balanced, substantially grounded 


all companies. New business has increased by 47°), growth. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


Oo. J. Arnold, President ‘ 
STRONG LIBERAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






































Lest r Q). Schriver 


right the Aetna Life general agent, Peoria, Ill., 

s shown as he appears today. He was born in 
Bristol, Conn., in 1891 and received his preliminary 
education in the public and high schools there. After 
working for two years following high school, Mr. Schriver 
entered Syracuse University, where he earned his way 
through to graduation. He did post-graduate work at 
two other universities later. 

He was pastor of a church and secretary for a 
Y.M.C.A. unit eight years and entered the life insurance 
business as an agent for the Aetna in Middletown, 
Conn., in 1923. After that, his career can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Went to home office, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
September |, 1925, as director of education. Later 
assistant superintendent of agencies. Later superin- 
tendent of agencies. General agent, Aetna Life, at 
Peoria, Ill., for 77 counties, January |, 1929. 

President, National Association 1935; vice-president 
1934; 2nd vice-president 1933; 4th vice-president 1932; 
secretary 1931. While in Middletown, Conn., presi- 
dent Association of Commerce. Member of the Com- 
mon Council, Middletown. Member of the Legislature, 
Connecticut. 

Has been in great demand as a public speaker and 
lecturer for 20 years. That particular qualification has 
taken him into every state and province in the United 
States and Canada. Has helped organize a number 
of life underwriters associations in the United States. 
Has addressed every luncheon club in Peoria many 
times. Has spoken in most of the churches. 

Twice Campaign Director of the Community Fund. 
At present Director of Community Fund, Y. M. C. A., 
Public Health Nursing Association, Council of Social 
Agencies. Member of Creve Coeur Club, University 
Club, Country Club. 


OUT IN FRONT 


AT LEFT 


Photo taken at Syracuse 
University, 1912. 


AT RIGHT 


As Y.M.C.A. secretary 
in Middletown shortly 
after graduation. 


——— 
empumnrnt 

















a ACACIA 


Preliminary Figures 
RESULTS of situs WORK 


New Paid For Insurance and Revivals..................... over $ 47,000,000 
Insurance in Force ................ Rk eee eee eee over $352,000,000 
I a a ee he Sees over $ 2,700,000 
Pasd to Living Poliovinoiddors ..... 2.2... ccc ccc ccc ccccccccces over $ 3,500,000 
TOE PENNE 6c. i Aer eewewed Rastae’y aw ating bralataete ase Ee aeanuckt . over $ 60,000,000 








Through good times and bad, 
Acacia makes steady progress 


ITS ASSETS 


have more than tripled in the past 9 years 


1926 $19,249,885 
1927 $23,369,387 
1928 $28,160,766 
1929 $33,865,580 
1930 $39,465,106 


1931 $45,027,879 
1932 $49,111,969 
1933 $52,108,776 


1934 $56,084,634 
1935 OVER $60,000,000 


This record has been accomplished notwithstanding the fact that since 1926 
Acacia has had the lowest premium rates of any mutual, old line, legal reserve 
company. 

Acacia policyholders can well be proud of their Company. They get guar- 
anteed security at low rates, and also share in the savings of the Company. Its 
usefulness to them and its outstanding success justifies their generous patronage. 

\cacia representatives in sixty branch offices in principal cities, and in 
more than one hundred other cities are proud of the progress Acacia is making, 
and of their own part in it. They go to their interviews full of enthusiasm for 
the work. They know that it will pay their prospective policyholders to own 
\cacia low premium mutual life insurance. 














ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE SURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the Ll Peg pre Congress, March 3, 1869 


William Montgomery, President 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Chock Full of Work” 


N my town Pete Barnaby was well known. Never noted for his 
| resources, his resourcefulness was the envy of that great major- 

ity to whom the apt reply comes twenty-four hours late. And 
so as the years brought him towards the three-score mark, a biog- 
rapher with verity would have said that, while Pete never had a 
regular job or undertook an arduous one, he never was even near 
starvation or destitution. Often Pete was short of funds, but never 
could it truthfully be reported that he was in despair or bereft of at 
least a simple plan by which he might replenish them. 


Current discussion of the funds that banks had in their strong 
boxes against the requests of proper and desirable borrowers, 
caused Pete to decide that the time of opportunity had arrived for 
him to contact the nearest citadel of finance and obtain some of the 
cash he so badly needed. Seeking the cashier, he asked for a loan 
of ten dollars. The time-honored request of all bankers for secur- 
ity was an unpleasant surprise to Pete. However, his recovery was 
quick and in response to an explanation by the bank officer of what 
was meant by collateral, Pete said: “I ain't got none of them but I 
am chock full of days’ work.” 


What constitutes wealth has long intrigued the academic mind to 
speculative discourse. It has involved in a strife of word and action, 
princes and peasants. And though through the centuries the stu- 
dents and philosophers have sought the answer, a satisfying defini- 
tion still defies their ingenuity. 

What constitutes good credit to secure the use of money com- 
monly accepted as the measure of material wealth? This is an- 
swered variously by bankers, financiers and economists. At best it 
is variable, indeterminate and dependent on ephemeral factors. If 
one were to scan the pages of history to learn therefrom the indi- 
vidual possession most reliable as a pledge for the fulfilment of a 
promise or the performance of a contract, he would most surely 
find transcendent man’s industry, his determination to do and his 
daily application to his task. No surer means would be found by 
which the goal of ambition would be reached, or no more potent 
force to aid in the rise above the crowd. 


Life insurance men have before them a year of opportunity. 
Money in the abundance which brought the avid light to Pete’s eyes 
as he peered over the cashier’s shoulder, is well within the reach 
of the salesmen of protection. The same security which Pete un- 
availingly offered will prevail for the life insurance man. Ambitious 
plans will be helpful and necessary. Ornate certificates of ability 
and scholarly attainment will be a security against inferiority and 
a guarantee to clients. The prime requisite of a financially success- 
ful year for every life agent is contained, however, in a firmness in 
adhering to a resolution that he will be chock full of days’ work 


in 1936. 
7k eles 





WILLIAM BREIBY 


Actuary and 
Analyst 





EVIEWING the life business for 1935 


Insurance 


we find a number of distinctly favorable influences 
and fewer not so favorable. 
Life insurance has shared the general improvement 


business, and further than that has realized a more 
favorable position due to the inherent character of the 
business itself, which enabled it to better withstand 
the ravages of the depression than any other institu- 

! Furthermere our attention has been brought to 
the general excellence of its management. 

There has been throughout the past year evidence 
if! improvement of life companies’ investments in 
yeneral. There has been a slow and encouraging im- 
provement with regard to bonds throughout the year. 
With regard to stocks the improvement was marked, 
stocks finishing the year decidedly above the point at 
which they started. This is of interest to the life 
companies even though they hold comparatively small 
thereof, as it reflects returning confidence in 
1 finance’s of the country’s industries. 

In the case of mortgage loans we find a smaller 
amount of holdings in farm mortgages and a steadily 
capital in city dwelling and 
Companies have been 


increasing amount of 
business property mortgages. 
generally successful in collecting interest payments on 
due dates on the present farm mortgage holdings. The 
eed for foreclosures is dwindling. This is undoubtedly 
made possible by a substantial increase in farm income 
The companies began placing 


throughout the vear. 
more in mortgage loans on city dwelling and business 
properties with justification, since, because of general 
f confidence in business and attendant recovery, 
sound business and conscientious individuals are in a 
their interest on these mortgages 


pos m to pay 
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Because of developments throughout the year and 
the more or less marked improvement in real estate 
conditions, evidenced by such sales as have been effected 
and inquiries as to saleable property, the companies 
have changed their attitudes toward a considerable 
portion of the large holdings of real estate which was 
at one time on the market, with the full expectation, 
or realization, that they can eventually be sold to 
advantage. There is evidence at hand to make us 
believe that companies will be able to invest still further 
and a larger percentage of their investments in mort- 
gages on city dwelling and_ business properties. 
Companies have been assisted materially in a great 
many of their weaker mortgages by taking over bonds 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage and Home Owners Loan 


Corporations. 


Interest Rates Continue Low 


OMPANIES view with satisfaction the marked 
C decrease in demands for policy loans and also a very 
significant repayment of such loans. 

So far as interest rates are concerned, they have 
been, and probably will continue to be, low; however, 
slowly rising rates can be expected without betraying 
undue optimism. Many companies have taken pre- 
cautionary measures to guard their reserves, because 
while the prospects of rising interest rates are at hand 
there is no justification in anticipating an early rapid 
rise. Some companies have even gone so far as to 
value and hold up a reserve on old business on a lower 
interest basis than required by the statutes or by the 
policy contracts. 

Many of the companies increased premium rates for 
new issues: many of the participating companies which 
nad heretofore been on the 3% per cent basis changing 
to a 3 per cent or 314 per cent basis, while the non- 
participating companies, which continued on the 31,2 
per cent basis, provided for more margin in their pre- 
miums. Surrender charges for new isues have been 
increased to reduce or eliminate the loss heretofore 
sustained by the companies, or by the persisting policy- 
holders, upon the withdrawal of a policyholder before 
the policy had “paid for itself,” and also to hedge some 
against raids on the companies’ assets through cash 
surrenders and policy loans in times of stress. 

The amount of new business written in 1935 ex- 
ceeded that written during 1934. While agents were 
enabled to write some new business in anticipation of 
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the increased rates by the companies, there is reason 

believe that this abnormal influence was not wholly 
responsible for the increase in amount of new business. 
No doubt a portion of this new business must be laid 
it the door of more available investment money and 
the enhanced reputation of the life insurance business. 

Annuity writings have been large and might have 
greater had the companies not taken steps to 
discourage, or limit, the writings. Much of the in 
creased annuity business came through the efforts of 


peen 


agents to place business before announced increases 


in premium rates became effective. Large sums of 
normally privately invested capital were turned over 
to the insurance companies for investment in the guise 
of the annuity contract; the “investor” recognizing 
the greater security and better yield thereunder, than 
if he were to directly enter, or reenter, the investment 
field. 

This large annuity business would be very welcome 
were higher interest rates assured and were insurance 
writings proportionately increased; however, this is 
not the case. The companies have been forced to take 
steps to discourage what we might call this unnatural 
flow of investment money to them through the annuity 
contracts. The undesirable feature of great amounts 
of annuity money from the companies’ viewpoint is not 
only their inability to invest this money profitably, 
but also the fear that the annuity buyer might later 
wish to withdraw the money therein invested when 
other investment opportunities are considerably better 
than they are today. 


Dividend Scales More Scientific 


ANY new dividend scales were announced for the 
coming year. Though in the past several years 
dividend scales had been adjusted by percentage 
reductions, as a temporary measure, the scales now 
being adopted are on a more scientific basis, recogniz- 
ing to a greater extent the incidence of the gains. In 
general, the result is that dividends on policies with 
relatively large reserves, for which the interest element 
is of more importance than for others, are reduced 
below those of earlier scales. 
Mortality has continued 
losses have eased off some. 
Many states in their need and desire to increase 
revenue have done so in part by levying new or in- 


favorable, and disability 


A Competent Analyst Reviews 


the Developments of 1935 and Pre- 
views Prospects for the New Year 


By WILLIAM BREIBY 


creased taxes against life insurance companies. Life 
companies seem to be considered fair prey for taxes, 
These 
premium taxes, income 
taxes, gross or net, franchise and excise taxes. Life 


probably because of readiness of collection. 


taxes appear in the form of 


companies continue to be unsuccessful in their pleas 
to the Legislatures to recognize that a tax on life 
insurance is a tax on thrift, particularly a tax on the 
The legis- 
lators see the savings banks as institutions 
properly exempted from onerous taxes, but the life 
insurance companies loom before them as vast money- 
Much 
convert the public and the legislators to the proper 
point of view. 


savings, or reserve accumulation, feature. 


local 


making institutions. education is needed to 


Action was instituted in several states throughout 
the year to collect taxes from fraternal societies on 
the same basis as those levied against insurance com- 

(Concluded on page 22) 


“WN FOTABLE and successful ef- 
forts were made during the 

year by companies’ and agents’ 
associations to raise the standards 
of the life agent's profession. Pos- 
sibly the most notable was the 
effort of the agents’ organization 
which culminated in the agreement 
among the companies to restrict 
the number of part-time agents. It 
is felt that, though there is some 
place for the part-time agent, there 
e is no place for the dabbler in life 


insurance solicitation." 


41 QQ UT, all in all, in view of the 
convincing evidence which 
the depression has afforded, of the 
stability of the life insurance com- 
panies and of the increasing accep- 
tance of the insurance principle by 
the general public, the life insur- 
ance companies face the future 
with encouraging prospects for ex- 
tending their useful services." 
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Life Insurance Review of 1935 
By Clarence C. Klocksin 


Legislative Counsel. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ARCHING along with general 

recovery, life insurance in 

1935 spread its protective 
wings over an enlarged spheic of 
financial and economic influence and 
lusiness and individual security. 


The Depression Record 
While the depression took a terrific 
toll and left many wounds in its wake, 
it may be observed that the institution 
of life insurance successfully met the 


challenge of that era. It withstood 
the severest tests of the times and 
merely carried on with its every day 
business as it had for many years be- 
fore. The depression record of life 
insurance will stand to its lasting 
glory 


Revived Business Era 

\ revived business era is definitely 
here Manufacturing, mercantile, fi- 
nancial, and agricultural reports re 
flect a steadily improving condition. 
Where fear once stalked, confidence 
now prevails. The new era finds the 
institution of life insurance awake to 
its broadened opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities, mindful that it shares 
the confidence and support of the 


American public. 


Increased New Business 
New life insurance of the ordinary 
class, excluding weekly premium in- 
dustrial and group insurance, placed 
ipon the books in 1935, will amount 
approximately fourteen and one- 
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half billion dollars. This represents 
an increase of about a half billion 
over 1934, or slightly more than three 
and one-half per cent. While it is 
true that this is not a substantial gain 
and falls short of increases in some 
lines of industry, the figures reflect 
favorably upon the year’s work. There 
were undoubtedly some things that 
the American people wanted first, 
when the money stringency lessened 

some things they had done without 
for a few years—and while life in- 
surance was bought, the amount of it 
was diminished somewhat, as a result. 
That a further relaxing of the money 
stringency now prevailable is mani- 
fest. That life insurance protection 
will be in greater demand and that it 
will be sold in larger volume in 1936 
appears to be a certain consequence. 

The trend away from annuities and 
a return to life insurance coverage, 
which developed during the past year, 
is expected to continue and become 
more pronounced in the immediate 
future. 

Insurance in Force 

Before the depression set in, the 
total life insurance in force, exclusive 
of fraternal benefits, had reached the 
impressive sum of one hundred and 
three billion dollars. Depression ad- 
versities gradually whittled that 
amount down to ninety-seven billions 
at the end of 1933. A little over a 
year ago this downward trend halted, 
and the gain in volume of insurance 


in force since that time will lift the 
total at the end of 1935 to slightly 
above one hundred billions. Not only 
increased new business from the 
agency but receding terminations and 
conservation of old business have been 
contributing factors toward the ris- 
ing volume of insurance in force. 


Increased Assets 
Notwithstanding the heavy defla- 


tion of the depression years, the total 
assets of the companies. climbed 


steadily during that period, from a 


total of $17,482,000,000 at the end of 
1929 to approximately $23,200,000,000 
at the close of the present year. Of 
course, the invested assets of the com- 
panies suffered some losses, especially 
in the trying experience of 1933, but 
adjustments made up to and includ- 
ing that year were only a small per- 
centage of the total assets. A con- 
siderable part of such adjustments 
were temporary or so-called paper 
losses, which will be substantially re- 
stored by the processes of recovery. 


The Investment Problem 


In conformity with state regulatory 
laws, life insurance companies have 
invested their funds in two major 
classes of securities—real estate 
mortgages and bonds. Due mainly to 
depression influences, such as fore- 
closures, state moratoria, and the 
competition of the federal govern- 
ment, there has been a sharp decline 
in mortgage holdings, although new 
mortgage investments of the com- 
panies this year will be approximately 
three times the 1934 total. 

On the other hand, bond holdings 
have to a large extent taken up the 
mortgage shrinkage. Heading the 








CLARENCE C., 
KLOCKSIN 


~~ 





list of increased bond holdings are 
United States government bonds, fol- 


lowed by municipal securities and 
publie utility issues. In the dilemma 
in which investment officials find 
themselves, a ray of sunshine may be 
found in industrial corporation is- 
sues, although this is no brief for the 
“industrials.” 

Real estate holdings increased con- 
siderably during the depression period 
but are still less than ten per cent of 
total assets, and the amount is now 
decreasing. Policy loans, over which 
the companies have virtually no con- 
trol, have declined in amount so that 
now they are nearly back to what 
has been considered normal—fifteen 
per cent of total assets. 

What new course life insurance in- 
vestments may take will depend 
largely upon business and govern- 
ment influences, but safety, coupled 
with fair return, will continue to be 
the watchword of the investment of- 
ficers of the companies. 


Declining Interest Rates 

Linked closely with the investment 
problem is the reduced interest return 
now prevailing and its effect on divi- 
dends of the participating companies 
and premium rates of the non-par- 
ticipating group. Also concerned in 
this picture is the reserve basis of 
companies that have maintained the 
higher reserve rates. That the trend 
in interest rates is downward is all 
too true, but that the signs of today 











will be the eventualities of tomorrow 
is open to conjecture. Many consid- 
erations enter into the matter, but 
money supply and demand always have 
been the primary influence upon in- 
terest rates. The forces that now 
prevail may be reversed within the 
short space of one year. If and when 
that happens, we may expect more 
favorable interest returns. 


Mortality Trends 


Affecting also dividend apportion 
ment is the mortality experience of 
the year. The general mortality of 
1935 will be slightly more favorable 
than it was a year ago. Deaths both 
from natural and external causes 
were less. For the first time in ten 
vears cancer has claimed a reduced 
number of victims. On the other 
hand, influenza, hard to control due 
to its epidemic character, took more 
lives than in 1934. Of external causes, 
suicides decreased even more the past 
year than the marked decline in 1934 
from the peak of 1932. Automobile 
deaths are somewhat lower, although 
the approximate total of 36,000 vic 
tims is appalling. Considering in- 
creased car registrations, the decline 
must be attributed largely to the 
vigorous safety campaigns that were 
launched throughout the country dur 
ing the year. 


The Field Experience 
The public interest in security, en- 
hanced both by press and political 
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discussions, has been utilized increas- 
ingly by life underwriters as an ap- 
proach to sales for other, more 
immediate needs. The commendably 
selfish appeal to men and women— 
and even to juveniles—that it is 
never too early to commence thinking 
in terms of income for one’s old age, 
has been a means of getting policy- 
holders and prospects alike to evalu- 
ate life insurance holdings and _ pro- 
posed programs in the light of what 
cash values at sixty or sixty-five 
would do for them and dependents if 
they survived the “years between.” 
The permanency of the service—the 
fact that one cannot die too soon or 
live too long with life insurance—has 
met with increased favor among a 
majority who appreciate this dual 
guaranty. There is a new faith in 
what can be done by the thrifty in 
dividual, through life insurance, for 
himself and dependents, as contrasted 
with what may happen if he leaves 
these vital problems to the whim and 
caprice of constantly changing public 
opinions as reflected in legislative 
plans to accomplish the same things. 
If one fact, therefore, stands out 
above all others, from the salesman’s 
point of view, it is that life insurance 
stewardship and sacred trusteeship 
have demonstrated that quality is 
more important in a life-long financial 
program than in any other service. 
The year witnessed an abatement 
of the rating controversy when the 
(Continued on page 23) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Time Payment as Menace 
To Life Insurance Sales 


The tendency ol people to want 
hings 1 cannot afford is a menace 
tl i f new life insurance, be 
( iperintendent Alva J. Kinney 


tial at Evansville, Ind. 


! iranc ll have to compete 
ncereasing degree with 

i erou new SOurCceE of compe 
Superintendent Kinney recendy 
Spectator. The public has 

been educated to mortgage its tuture 
b bligating itself to pay o1 

he time plan for all manner of 
iriicle if inferior worth and doubt 








ful nece vy. Citing the fact that th 
increase in new automobile sales has 
far exceeded the relative increase it 


J 


1f new life insurance, Superin- 


tendent Kinney pointed out that life 


insurance men must, of necessicy, lay 
more emphasis on combatting this 


growing competitive force. 


J 


tendent Kinney’s district 


will close the year with notable in 
creas¢ n both industrial and ordi 


compared with 1934 


DeLoss Walker Is Engaged 
By National Association 
DeLoss Walker, associate editor of 
Lil iy Vagazine, 
the “Evangelist of 


has been engaged by the 


widely known a 


Sense,” 
National 
Association of Life Underwriters fo 


Common 


speaking tour through 


a two-months 


most of the principal cities of the 


country, it was announced by Lester 
O. Schriver, president of the associa 
tion, this week. Mr. Walker’s tow 
will begin on January 7th. 
Speaking on “Let’s Have Recovery 
Now,” Mr. Walker will appear in 
thirty-four cities, from Newark, N. J., 
to Portland, 


of January, and 


Ore., during the month 
continue his trip 
through a yet undetermined number 


of cities in February. Non-political 


and non-partisan, his thorough study 
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of business conditions in all parts of 
the country, combined with a wealth 
makes him 


of practical experience, 


eminently qualified to crusade for his 
theories for recovery. 

Mr. Walker will be presented in the 
local life 


writers’ associations, acting in con 


various cides by under 
junction with other local civie organi 
ations. 

balance of 
Jan. 9, Pitts 
burgh and Jan. 10, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Steubenville, 
Ohio; Jan. 11, Huntington, W. Va.. 
and Portsmouth, Ohio; Jan. 13, Jack- 
son, Mich., and Battle Creek; Jan. 14, 
Grand Rapids and Lansing; Jan. 15, 
Toledo and Fort Wayne; Jan. 16, Cin- 


His itinerary for the 
January is as follows: 


Johnstown; 


cinnati and Dayton; Jan. 17, Cleve 
land and Youngstown; Jan. 18, Erie; 
Jan. 20, Syracuse; Jan. 21, Richmond; 
Jan. 22, Indianapolis; Jan. 23, Peoria 
and Davenport; Jan. 24, Des Moines; 
Jan. 25, Topeka and St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Jan. 27, Omaha; Jan. 28, Grand 
Island; Jan. 29, Denver; and Jan. 31, 
Portland, Ore. 

Although his itinerary for Febru 


ary 1s not as yet complete, it is an- 





BUSINESS PLANNING 





{NSURANCE 








It's a fact, and lamentable too, that only 
about 4% of all enterprises continue in 
profitable and progressive existence beyond 
a single generation. 

A sad commentary on the average busi- 
ness intelligence and efficiency! 


Much of this condition is due to poor plan- 
ning or to absolute lack of planning. 


Every business executive worthy of the 
name should have some sort of an idea, and 
plan, as to what he and his enterprise are 
to accomplish next year, and the year after 
that. 

Plans can, usually must, be modified or 
elaborated to meet changing conditions, but 
that's easily done if the planning instinct is 
well developed. 

The opportunist may win out—but the 
canny planner is the one who helps make 
up that pathetically small 4%. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 








nounced that Mr. Walker will defi- 
nitely speak in the following cities: 
Angeles, San Diego, 
Phoenix, El Paso, San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, Oklahoma City, Memphis, St. 
Kansas City and 


Fresno, Los 


Louisville, 


Louis, 


Lincoln. 


Give Head of House 
Opportunity to Buy 


Careful study and examination of 
the life insurance registers of indus- 
trial agents show that many of them 
pass over opportunities for the sale of 
Ordinary because they see the wife 
and children of families on the debit 
without making it a point to interesi 
the man of the house. That is the 


WEY WAIT FOR DADDY 


nee e. 


Oscar E. 








finding arrived at by 
Hanson, Prudential superintendent in 
Davenport, Iowa. Taking the line of 


least resistance, industrial agents 
sometimes are satisfied with the col- 
lections made from ithe wife in a 
family, when a little more time and 
a little more courage would bring the 
husband to realize the need for fuller 
protection than that afforded by in 
dustrial insurance. 

Applying the principle thus stated 
to his own producers, Superintendent 
Hanson has brought about substan- 
tial increases in Ordinary in his own 
division. Furthermore, he impresses 
his men with the fact that, in selling 
Ordinary to assureds whose families 
already have industrial business, they 
must stress the income features of 
Ordinary protection rather than the 
‘die to win” phases. One of the best 
ways of doing this, believes Mr. Han- 
the proposition up to 


+ 


son, is to put 
the wife and husband jointly on the 
basis of income to the wife. Conver- 
sation of this nature should be trans- 
lated into terms of monthly income, 
says Superintendent Hanson, because 
the existence of industrial business 
in the household has 
taught the family to think in weeks 
and months rather than in yearly 
which culminate in 


more or less 


channels large 
figures. 

When the sale is discussed from the 
standpoint of modes of settlement and 
on a monthly basis, Mr. Hanson in- 
sists that the industrial units can be 
made productive of substantial writ- 
ings of Ordinary with correspond- 
ingly increased income for agents. 
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Supt. Pink Addresses 
New York Banqueters 


‘Something Should Be Done About 


Ii’ was the title of the talk given 


Pink, 


insurance superintendent, 


Tuesday evening by Louis H. 
w York 
the first 1936 

Life 

‘ the City of 

Hotel 

tive sentences he went over the more 

faults of the life insur- 


monthly dinner of 
Underwriters’ Association 
New York, at the 


Pennsylvania. In crisp, effec- 


tstanding 
ce business and indicated what he 
lieved “should be done about it.” 


l him, Glenn B. 


Before introdacing 
Dorr, association president, called on 
Dr. Charles Albright, 


icer of the Northwestern Mutual of 


leading pro- 


ilwaukee, to explain how he had 


en able to sell $67,000,000 of North- 
since joining that 
Doctor 


changed 


vestern insurance 
company’s field force in 1895. 
Albright, 


from assistant 


related how he 
medical director to 
field man, but cannily kept his selling 
crecs to himself. 
President Dorr, who was flanked at 
1e speakers’ table by two dozen com- 
mittee chairmen, announced that the 
were being more 


committees’ duties 


lefinitely outlined and that a merit 
system of promotion was being de- 


eloped for association officers and 


committee members. He also called 


attention to the first two lectures, 
Jan. 17 and 24, in the course on the 
the Metropol- 


itan Life auditorium, and the lunch- 


technique of selling, at 
eon on Feb. 13, when the speaker will 
Harper B. Sibley, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. 








Among Superintendent Pink’s 
points were: Whether qualification 
laws should be passed for life agents 
what the companies 
and agents do to apply their own 
standards; the part-time agent must 
eventually go; while twisting should 


depends upon 


be discouraged, there may be times 
when a change of policy is justified— 
good faith is the only test here; re- 
bating is bound to disorganize busi- 
ness, but laws against it are difficult 
to enforce because the agent and the 
rebatee—the only who know 
about it—are not likely to prosecute; 
the agent should always inform the 
beneficiary of the advantages of ac- 


ones 














| UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMP. BOARD 








——hyphen smith 





Labeled 


cepting the optional income settle- 


ment instead of buying a new annuity) 


with the policy proceeds; make no 


apology for any company which in 


the interest of sound finance reduces 
its dividend. In concluding, Superin 
tendent Pink alluded t 
recent events in Washington by say 


delicately ( 
ing that life insurance is concerned 
not only with financial stability but 
also with helping to relieve povert; 
and promote social security. 


Qualifications of Modern 
Life Insurance Salesman 


As the business tide in general 
shows continued signs of rising, that 
life insurance agent who would be 
in the production vanguard must take 
advantage of every opportunity, for 
competition will be keener as 
conditions improve, says Edw. M. 
Raub, president of the Indianapolis 
Life Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

“We must 
the successful life insurance producer 
of today is not necessarily the same 
type as formerly. He is a man with 
a keen interest, first in his business, 
and second in such civic and national 
affairs as may impinge upon his busi- 
ness. He is a student of all avenues 
of knowledge which will aid his work 


ever 


Insurance Company at 


recognize the fact that 


throughout 


of spreading protection 

the land. He is alert and progressive 
and he knows that the price of profit 
is labor.” That was the manner in 


which Mr. Raub outlined field force 
requirements. 

The Indianapolis Life has carried 
forward a weeding-out process among 
production of 
its agencies shows the healthy effect 


During the eleven months 


its producers and the 


achieved. 
of this year the company has had an 
increase of insurance in force, on an 
while on 


issued basis, of $2,697,665 
a paid-for basis the gain is $1,477,527 


1934. In addition, 


President 


over 
Raub told The Spectator that out- 
standing policy loans are now lowe) 


by about $43,000 than they were last 


vear. The company’s agency forces 
are under the direction of A. H. Kah- 
ler as superintendent and 


Doyle Zaring as 


agency 
agency secretary. 

It is a tribute to the conservative 
management of the company’s invest- 


ments that its assets increased 54.2 
during the five depression 
years from 1929, to De- 
cember, 1934, although the asset gain 
for all life insurance companies aver- 


per cent 
December, 


aged but a little better than 27 per 
Mor- 


tality experience of the Indianapolis 


cent, during the same time. 
Life this year is only 42.7 per cent 
of expected for the major portion of 


the twelve-month. 
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DEATH CLAIMS TWO OUTSTANDING 


VEW 


ENGLAND INSURANCE LEADERS 


Walton L. Crocker, president of the William H. Sargeant, president of 

J Hi; k Mutual Life Insurance the Massachusetts ‘Mutual Life Insur- 

‘ ‘ f Boston, died early in the ance Company of Springfield, Mass., 

rning of January 4, at the age of died Dec. 28, at the Deaconess Hos- 

= pital, Boston, Mass., following an 

He served the John Hancock faith operation, in his 67th year. Although 

she sor many years, entering the in poor health for some time he had 
ul at the age of 23. His ad 


continued at his desk up to two weeks 


ancement was rapid. In 1895 he be 


} ayo, 
ame assistant secretary and Was pro : 
moted to the office of secretary in He was born in Springfield in 1868, 
1903 He was elected a director in the son of Henry and Jay Lalor’ Sar- 
October, 1909, and became third vice geani. He entered the employ of the 
president in February, 1912, second Massachusetts Mutual Life in 1884 as 
ce-president In 191%, first vice-presi- an office boy. In 1900 he was ap- 
in 1918, and was elected president . : . 
n 1918, and was elected presider pointed inspector of agencies and was 
Nov. 17, 1921. : 3 
made assistant secretary in 1903. He 
is deat} mes aS as ‘k to his sa OOF 
H ith comes as a shocl became secretary in 1905. In 1908 he 
associates and friends, as he was . . 
; became second vice president, the fol 
actively at work just a few days prio : . ‘ 3 
lowing year vice president and in 
to | idden illness. He is survived 


ildred A. of Watertown, 
es, Miss Phyllis Crocke 
Misses Marion 


tuth Sawyer of Belmont 


Belmont, and the 


He was a director of the First 


tional Bank of Boston, the 


director of the 
Commerce and the U 


thers, Robert S. of Belmont, 


Brookline 


sompany, a member and former - 


1929 president. 


and He was a director of the Industrial 
ry of Loan Company and the Mutual Fire 
and Insurance Company. He was promi- 

nent in Masonic circles. In 1905 he 
Na married Ida Bell Scott of Brattle- 


he ro. Vt. 


Boston Chamber of 
S. Chambe 


rof Judd Benson Promoted 


Commerce, member of Board of Man 


agers of Community Health 
tion and other organizations. 


His clubs were Algonquin Clu 


Boston, Boston City Club, Merch 
Club of Boston, and the Country Club 


if Brookline. 


Research Bureau Announces 
Agency Building Schools 


Definite dates and locations fo 
Schools in Agency Building, t 


conducted by the Life Insurance S$ 


Research Bureau in 1936, have 


been announced. 


the place of the tentative 
ments outlined several months 
The two-week sessions have been 


ranged so that a wide geographical 


area will be served, as follows: 


\ssocia 


D Ol 


ants 


four 


This schedule takes 
arrange- 


ago. 


By Union Central Life 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, Judd C. Benson 
Superinten- 
Prior to his elec- 


Was appointed Assistant 
Agencies. 


dent of 


be 
ales 
just 


ar- 





March 16-27, The Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. 
April 20-May 1, The Elms, Excel- Judd C. Benson 
sior Springs, Mo. 
June 1-12, Hotel Del Monte, Del tion to the official staff of the home 


Monte, Cal. 
July 20-31, Edgewater Beach 
Chicage 


The schools will be in charge of H. and 


G. Kenagy, 
bureau. The 


assistant manager of 
program 
lectures, discussions and practical 
ercises in the principal fields of age 


building. 
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will include 


office, Mr. Benson had been manager 


Hotel, of one of the company’s leading 
agencies, having charge of Kansas 
western Missouri, with head- 


the quarters at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 

Benson has been connected with the 

ex- Union Central Life for the past eight 

ney years. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Travelers Estimates 


36,000 Auto Deaths 


Although deaths from automobile 
accidents in the United States this 


year have numbered approximately 
36,000, about the same as in 1934, the 
rate of death per accident has in- 
per cent, according 
preliminary summary of the 
year’s experience compiled by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

Close to 16,000 pedestrians lost 
their automobile accidents 
during the according to the 
summary, and more than 9000 per- 
sons were killed in collisions between 


cars. 


creased nearly 7 


+ 


to a 


lives in 
year, 


Driving involved in 
two-thirds of the 828,000 automobile 
This experience 
compared with the year before indi- 


errors were 


accidents reported. 


cates greater carelessness among 
drivers. Almost 24,000 of the total 
deaths resulted from accidents in- 


volving careless actions of operators. 

Although only 23 per cent of the 
accidents assigned to driving errors 
were due to speed 
limit,” deaths from this cause amount- 


“ 


exceeding the 


ed to 31 per cent of all fatalities 
resulting from improper motoring 








7300 


than 
were killed during the year in acci- 
dents in which operators exceeded the 
speed limit, and 7400 were killed in 
accidents in which operators drove on 
the wrong side of the road and failed 


practices. More persons 


to grant the right-of-way. Nearly 
3500 persons met death when cars 
went off the roadway and 3100 were 
killed in accidents involving reckless 
driving. 

More than 560,000 of the total of 
864,000 persons injured non-fatally 
during the year were the victims of 
accidents involving dangerous driv- 
ing practices. Approximately 130,000 
persons were injured in accidents in 
which drivers exceeded the speed 
limit and about 240,000 were injured 
in mishaps in which drivers operated 
on the wrong side of the road and 
failed to grant right-of-way. 

More than 250,000 pedestrians were 
hit by cars during the year. Approxi- 
mately 76,000 were struck while cross- 
ing streets in intersections and 66,000 
were struck while crossing streets in 
the middle of the block. Thirty thou- 
sand were injured, 1100 of them fatal- 
ly, when they darted out into streets 
from behind parked vehicles. 
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(;eneral Gains Recorded 
in All Life Branches 
“Generally good” is a true report 
n the life insurance business for 
1935, declared Frederick 
president, Metropolitan 
Company, in a New 
He further mentioned 


he year 
I. Ecker, 
ife Insurance 
ear review. 
he reported growth of business in 
orce during the year, behind which 
only aggressiveness 
sales effort 
he continued economic improvement, 
ut also the faith of the public in life 
In call- 


rrowth lies not 


f conservation and and 


nsurance as an institution. 
ng attention to life insurance totals, 
Mr. Ecker said: 

“At the end of 1935 life insurance 
in force in all the legal-reserve com- 
panies $101,000,000,000. 
The gain in force during the year is 
estimated at $2,500,000,000, the great- 


amounts to 


est gain made in any single year 
since 1930. The conservation of the 
estates of life insurance policyholders 
through reductions in 
lapses was responsible, in large part, 


substantial 


for this gain. 

“The 1935 income of of the Amer- 
can people is show a 
gain of 6 per cent over 1934. That 
part of the American income, repre- 
sented by wages and salaries, as esti- 


estimated to 


mated showed an increase of 7 per 
cent. Life insurance sales, in com- 
mon with other lines of consumer 


goods and services, rose in 1935; the 
year was a good one in that respect, 
with $14,500,000,000 of business issued 
and revived by the combined Amer- 
This 
was a gain of 1.5 per cent over 1934. 

“A better picture of the 
1935 is seen by comparing that year 

in 1933—the 
volume for life 


ican life insurance companies. 
gain in 
with the production 
year in 
insurance as well as for many other 
lines of business. This comparison 
shows 1935 sales of all life insurance 
combined nearly 15 per cent ahead 
of production in 1933. 


worst sales 


“During 1935 the American legal- 
reserve life companies paid out $900,- 
000,000 to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders $1,700,000,000 to 
living policyholders in the form of 
dividends, matured endowments, an- 
nuities, et cetera. 


and 


“Estimated gross premiums in ex- 
cess of $3,700,000,000 were placed in 
the keeping of the life insurance com- 
panies by their policyholders in 1935. 
This is a new all-time high, and is 
10 per cent above that of 1929—the 
best pre-depression year. This is a 
striking evidence of the public con- 
fidence in the institution of life in- 
surance.” 


Year-End Production 


Double 1934 Record 


Setting out on a plan for active 
development in the 


does business, the 


agency eight 
States in which it 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company of 
Lafayette, Indiana, closes 1935 with 
a production that 
last two months of the year having 
more than double the writings of the 


record shows the 


same period in 1934. 





Jack Neil 


Secretary-Treasurer Jacob W. Link 
told The Spectator that not only has 
the field development program been 
highly successful (it will be carried 


into 1935) but the company’s real 
estate holdings are reacting to the 
favorable market and offices in its 


building in the city of Lafayette are 
just about 100 per cent rented. 

In charge of the field work of the 
Lafayette Life is Jack Neil who be- 
came superintendent of agencies early 
in the summer of 1935. With him 
collaborates W. R. Smith, field vice- 
president, in whose honor an agency 
drive for business signalized Decem- 
ber with the 

Agency Superintendent Neil has 
had a long background of production 
qualify him for the 


company. 


activities to 


Lafayette Life’s field expansion in 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Indiana. 


He was with the National Fidelity 
Life as soliciting agent, agency super- 
visor and superintendent of agents; 
subsequently becoming superintend- 
ent of agents of the Peoples Life. 
His next post was as agency head of 
the Seaboard Life at Houston and, 
after a brief interim with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life he joined the Lafay- 
ette Life. 


Group at Record, 

>. rs . mie . 
Parkinson States 

Group insurance enters the last year 
of its first quarter-century providing 
protection for than 7,000,000 
American workers and their families 


more 


and with every branch of it at a record 
high, as was lately pointed out by 
President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Life of New York. Under 
the energetic guidance of Vice-presi- 
dent William J. Graham, this company 
has pioneered in developing group in 
surance, which now totals more than 
$11,000,000,000 life insurance in force, 
giving each worker a protection aver- 
About 


companies have 


aging about one year’s wage. 
100 life 
group insurance in force. 

“The 


Parkinson 


insurance 


group life idea,” President 


said, “has expanded into 


providing protection against the 
temporary loss of the pay envelope 
through sickness or accident. Acciden 
and health insurance is also noted to 
Accidental death 


insurance has 


be at a record high. 
and dismemberment 
been added as a group coverage and 
has grown with tremendous popular- 
ity. During the last two years hospi- 
talization has been covered by group 
policies. Group annuities for pension 
purposes are also at a record high, 
illustrating the growing disposition of 
employer and employee to work to- 
gether to the benefit of both in solv- 
ing the old-age problem as a problem 
of industry.” 

(-oup insurance was inaugurated 
by the Equitable in 1911, 
New York insurance department ap- 
proved the first group policy. In 1919 
the total of group life insurance in 
force in this country first went over a 
billion dollars. In his state- 
ment President Parkinson that 
the premium income of the Equitable 
year 


when the 


recent 
said 
from all group coverages last 
was $28,417,524, compared with $2 
962,848 in 1934. 





State Mutual Enters Texas 


The State Mutual Life 
Company of Worcester, 
nounced its entrance into new terri- 
tory on January 2, 1936, when H. 
Thad Childre was appointed general 
agent in Texas with headquarters at 


Assurance 
Mass., an- 


Dallas. 

The move was made as a 
State Mutual’s policy of careful ex- 
pansion, evident in its 91 years of 
growth; and Texas is the 28th state, 
not counting the District of Columbia, 
in which the company now does busi- 


part of 


ness. 
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Annual Statements of Life Insurance Companies 
for 1935 Reflect Sound Condition 
and Definite Progress 





Acacia Mutual Life 
Washington, D. C. 
HE Acacia Mutual Life Insurances 


Company of Washington, D. ¢ 
ended the year 1935 in an extraon 
inarily trong financial condition. 
lhe company’s annual = statement 
howed an increase in assets of 9.1 


per cent and totaled as of Decembe1 
(1, 1935, over $60,000,000. In the past 
nine years the asse.s of this company 
have more than tripled, increasing 
from $19,249,885 in 1926 to ove 
$60,000,000 at the close of busines 
December 31, 1935. 


The company reports ove S417 
000,000 in paid-for new business is 
ied during 1935, with insurance in 
force totaling over $352,000,000 as 
1935. During the 


vear the company paid over $2,700,000 


of December 31. 


in death benefits to policyholders and 
over $3,500,000 to living policyholders. 

This record of asset increase has 
been accomplished notwithstanding 
the fact that since 1926 this company 
has had the lowest premium rates of 
any mutual, old line or legal reserve 
company. The operations of the com 
pany have been capably and conser 
vatively managed under the direciion 
of William Montgomery, president, 
who has been officially connected with 
the company for over 41 years. The 
statement gives evidence of a strong 
current financial position with ample 
reserves and surplus. 


Continental American Life 
Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Del. 

N the financial statement of the 
| Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for 1935, a marked improvement 
over 1934 in many particulars is 
revealed. 

Policyholders and stockholders of 
the company will find the results of 
the year a source of satisfaction. 

An outstanding feature of the state- 
ment is the table showing the prog- 
ress of the company during the past 
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six depression years. During that 
period, the assets of the company 
have increased 46 per cent, new in- 
surance has increased 14 per cent, 
insurance in force rose 20 per cent 
and payments to policyholders ex- 
panded 62 per cent. 

New insurance for 1935 showed an 
increase over 1934 of 3.7 per cent to 
$111,060,999 and compares’ with 
nearly three times the estimated rate 
of increase for all United States com- 
panies during 1935. 

In discussing recently with The 
Spectator the splendid showing which 
he company has made, Vice-President 
and Secretary Daniel E. Jones said: 
“The Continental American’s insur- 
ance in force is now greater than ever 
before, being 3 per cent in excess of 
the largest amount in force at any 
previous year-end. Of the 1935 new 
paid business, 82 per cent was in 
policies carrying insurance of $5,000 
or more.” 


Financial Condition 


The excellent financial condition of 
the company was still greater im- 
proved upon during 1935. Assets dur- 
ing the year increased by $1,350,056, 
or more than 8 per cent, to a total of 
$17,955,890. The assets are excep- 
tionally well diversified, amply liquid. 
and very conservatively valued. 
Stocks, consisting only of preferred 
and guaranteed issues, except a small 
block of bank stocks, are valued at 
cost to the company, which is $51,786 
less than December 31, 1935, market 
The company has not capital- 
fore- 


value. 
ized any unpaid interest or 
closure costs on real estate, and the 
real estate owned by the company has 
been written down so that the present 
book value is only 76 per cent of the 
unpaid principal of the mortgages 
held by the company at the time of 
acquirement. 

Despite the difficulties experienced 
by investors during the past year in 
procuring sound investments to yield 
a fair return, the company succeeded, 
without sacrifice of safety, in realiz- 
ing a yield of 3.88 per cent on its 


investments made in 1935, with nearly 
one-half of the secarities purchased 
being tax free. 

Net surplus, which at the close of 
business December 31, 1934, totaled 
$1,192,915, increased during the year 
by more than 8 per cent, or $99,805 
for a total of $1,292,720, which, with 
its capital paid up of $637,530 af- 
forded protection to policyholders of 
$1,930,250. Total admiited assets of 
the company being over 12 per cent in 
excess of its liabilities, the policy- 
holders are accorded a margin of 
safety over and above the legal re- 
serve twice as great as is usually con- 
sidered sufficient, showing continuance 
of that high financial 
strength which has always been char- 


measure of 


acteristic of the company. 


Northwestern National Life 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE 51st annual statement of the 

Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company of Minneapolis re- 
flects a continuation of the success 
which has always marked the opera- 
tions of this company. The com- 
pany’s 51st year of active business 
has placed it in an exceedingly strong 
position, with investments so ar- 
ranged as to give the company the 
gvreatest safety against sectional de- 
cline or disturbances. In the last ten 
years the assets of the company have 
increased 150 per cent, as compared 
with an increase of 100 per cent for 
Insurance in force 


‘ 


all companies. 

has inereased by 
pared with an increase of 41 per cent 
New business dur- 


8 per cent as com- 


for all companies. 
ing that time rose 47 per cent and 
compares with a decrease of 6 per 
cent for all companies. 


Competent Management 


It is a tribute to the management 
of the company that through the past 
decade it has paid or loaned to policy- 
holders over $57,800,000 without the 
sale or pledging of any asset to pro- 
duce cash for that purpose. In addi- 
tion, it has paid over $19,000,000 in 
death benefits. New business for 1935 
(excluding group) increased by 
$6,000,000, the entire new business 
and paid for amounting during the 
year to $70,752,340. Insurance in 
force increased by over $18,000,000, 
totaling at the end of the year 
$378,538,605. 

During 1935 the company paid 
$1,973,721 in death claims and $3,- 
382,121 to living policyholders. Its 
investments are ‘sound and _ excep- 
tionally liquid. During 1935 the 
assets increased by 8.2 per cent, or 
over $4,500,000, totaling at the end 
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The finan- 
showed a decrease in 


f the year, $54,729,527. 
ial siatement 
irst mortgage loans from $6,664,679 
a year ago to $5,210,288 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. At the same time, the 
tem of U. securities 
and fuily 
government agencies showed an in- 
excess of $3,000,000 from 


$12,538,198 a year ago to $15,664,973 


S. government 
guaranteed bonds of the 


crease in 


> 


as of December 31, 1935, and consti- 


tute 28.7 per cent of its total assets. 


The company’s investments in pub- 


lic utility bonds rose substantially 
during the year from $2,324,138 to 
$3,760,648. Investments in railroad 


change from a 


$6,955,153; 


showed little 
standing at 


bonds 
year ago, 
loans to policyholders reduced 
$9,437,008 ito 
17.0 per 

Real 
home office building’) stood at $2,678,- 
146, an increase of $51,614 in amount 


were 
$9,336,478, con- 
cent of its total 


(including the 


from 
stituting 


assets. estate 


from a year ago, but a decrease from 
5.25 per cent of total assets to 4.9 
per cent. Other assets are, cash, 7.1 
per cent; first mortgage loans on city 
property, 6.8 per cent; first mortgage 
loans on farm property, 2.7 per cent. 
Total bonds (other than U. S. gov- 
ernment bonds and bonds fully guar- 
anteed by the government), 28.4 per 
cent, and all other assets 4.4 per cent. 


Company Liabilities 


Liabilities of the company as of 
December 31, 1935, were $51,620,394, 
of which the reserve on policies was 
$42,056,773 and included $1,000,000 
general contingency reserve and $1,- 
713,439 contingency 


reserve. 


miscellaneous 


During 1935 the company increased 
iis profits for distribution to policy- 
holders by $128,532, various contin- 
$428,717 and its 
Surplus to 


gency reserves by 
net surplus by $128,456. 
policyholders, including capital as of 
December 31, 1935, amounted to 
$3,109,133, which, with its 
contingency reserves, affords protec- 
policyholders of $5,822,572. 

In announcing the 5lst annual 
statement, O. J. Arnold, president of 
the company, stated: “A larger pro- 
portion of people were able to meet 
their premiums and keep their insur- 
ance in effect during 1935. This is 
heartening evidence of real improve- 
ment in the financial situation of the 
income group of 


various 


tion to 


great moderate 
Americans.” 

The statement reflects the 
factory results of maintaining an 
exceptionally well diversified portfolio 
of high-grade investments, the con- 
servative policy of the management 
and the strong current position with 
ample reserves and surplus. 


satis- 








e A LESSON FROM THE PAST ° 


NSURANCE is basically a financial in- 

stitution. Confidence in the soundness 
of its individual carriers gives impetus to 
selling. Confidence on the part of the 
buyer is an essential to its progress. The 
story of insurance is interwoven with the 
achievements of its pioneers in making 
the American public conscious of the 
financial permanence of the organization 
they builded. 

Its steady growth, despite business fluc- 
tuations of seventy years, has had as its 
strongest advocate with the American 
people the annual financial statements. 
As time went on, insurance companies so 
established their stability in the minds 
of the buying public, that every insurance 
company was presumed worthy. 

During the past few years prosperity 
may seem to have dimmed this financial 
prerequisite upon which the structure 
was founded. Selling was frequently pred- 
icated on assumed premises and finan- 
cial soundness was minimized. But at the 
present time, if a canvass were made of 


American men and women, it would be 
found that the annual statements of every 
class of industrial enterprise as of Decem- 
ber 31 last would be considered as of 
predominant interest. 

Banking interests recognize this view- 
point and are broadcasting their annual 
statements as never before. It is not a 
question of their growth, nor are they 
published to allay fear. They are, how- 
ever, a material assurance to the country 
that the basic principle of banking has not 
been touched by the disturbed conditions 
of the past. 

Insurance companies may well be guided 
by banking interests in this respect. There 
is no better way to restore the enthusiasm 
of agents and through them the public, 
than by publication of annual statements. 
A survey of preliminary figures indicates 
that insurance companies are able to 
present a picture better calculated to 
restore optimism than is any other single 
group in our economic life. T.J.V.C. 


























TWENTY-EIGHTH 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DecEMBER 31, 1935 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 





ASSETS: 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
STATE, CouNTY & MUNICIPAI 
RAILROAD 

UTILITY 


BonDs: 


First MorTGAGES ON CITY PROPERTIES 


First MORTGAGES ON FARMS 

REAL ESTATE 

Poticy LIENS WITHIN THE RESERVE 
PREFERRED AND GUARANTEED STOCKS 
BANK Stocks (at cost) 

CASH 

rOTAL 


en 


(at cost) 
50,225.00 
429,844.25 
$17,955,889.97 
f Stocks is $51.78¢ yf r 


$1,675,869.86 
48,449.50 
1,612,977.58 
1,953,060.94 
2,117,523.98 
—— — $ 7,407,881.86 
4+,263,242.80 
224,245.35 
783,068.33 
4,208,918.62 
588,463.76 











LIABILITIES: 


LEGAL RESERVE 


RESERVED FOR PoLicy DIVIDENDS, TAXES, ETC. 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS IN EXCESS OF LIABILITIES $ 1,930,249.98 
TOTAL $17,955,889.97 


$15,555,586.00 | 

352,227.31 

117,826.68 

$16,025,639.99 | 

$ 637,530.00 
1,292,719.98 





PROGRESS DURING 


ASSETS 
$12,280,225 
$17,955,890 

INCREASE 46% 


DECEMBER 31 
1929 
1935 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION: 


New 
INSURANCE 
$15,866,960 
$18,093,375 
INCREASE 14% 


PAYMENTS TO 
PoLICYHOLDERS 
$1,067,438 
$1,727,590 
INCREASE 62% 


INSURANCE 
IN Forct 
$92,448,696 
$111,060,999 
INCREASE 20% 

















For General Agency opportunities in 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New York 


Inquire of D. E. Jones, Vice-President 


OHIO 
WesT VIRGINIA 


MARYLAND 
VIRGINIA 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE Society oF U.S., New York 


1936 dividend scale 
sdopted for 1935 


fo 


s approximately 6!/2°% lower than the scale 


new 1936 scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life policy 
25 the dividend at the end of the second year is 6 cents or 
than the 1935 scale; at age 35, it is 7 cents or 
at age 10 cents or 1.6 per cent less; at age 55, 15 


For example, under the 

at age 
per c 
per cent less 


under 


45 


ont less 


nts or 2.1 per cent less 

At the end of the fourth dividend year, which includes the Special 5th 
Year Dividend, the reduction on age at issue 25 is 52 cents or 4.6 per 
ent; at age 35, 66 cents or 5.1 per cent; at age 45, 87 cents or 6.4 per 
en? at aqe 55 $i 26 yr 3 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies and on 


dividends left to accumulate is 3.35 per cent and compares with 3.75 per 
1935 On proceeds of policies not subject to withdrawal on 
the rate of interest payable in 1936 will be 3'/2 per cent and 
with 3.90 per cent for 1935. 


the 1936 dividend if dividends are left to accumulate at 
an Ordinary policy will become paid up in 26*years at age 20; 
24 years at age 35; 21 years at age 50 and 18 years at age 60. 


Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 40 
years at age 20; 33 years at age 35; 27 years at age 45; and 21! years at 
sage 60 


nt 6 
nand 


mpares 


s¢ ale 


Under 


nterest+ 


Using the 1936 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy, issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 
years will be $4.73 as against $4.37 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the 


net cost of the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $9.51 as against 
$9.0! under the 1935 scale 
The corresponding annual net cost over a period of 20 years for the 


Adjustment policy under the 1936 dividend scale at age 35 
$6.66 as against $6.36 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the net 
cost under the same policy at the end of 20 years is $12.81 as against 
$11.89 under the 1935 scale. 


Economic 


will be 


1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY QF U.S... NEW YORK 
ORDINARY LIF! 
Ave at I 
I f Y« ) 0 { 5 60 
| $21.49 $24.38 $28.11 01 ) > $48.48 $60.72 S77. 
é 68 6.09 628 6.36 6.61 7.12 8.57 
¥ 83 6.20 6.34 6.47 6.73 7.39 9.10 
9 6.32 6.41 6.58 6.86 7.66 9,64 
li 12.96 13.29 13.58 14.20 15.74 19.80 
lend 15 year 12.50 69 101.46 104.75 110.41 122.86 146.39 184.69 
nd 20 year 8.97 135.18 140.62 147.17 159.82 182.87 220.15 276.31 
ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT POLICY 
Ave at Issue 
D lend at End of Y« 10 35 10 { 0 
Origir premium $15.40 $16.61 $19.25 $22.76 $27.52 $34.14 
equent A. P - ) 6.58 30.80 6.4 14.0 54.62 
if 65 6 62 66 
{ S r ~40 i0 é4 
7.4 85 38 7.68 7.66 
end a 30.4 83.75 Sé 88.68 93.26 104.57 
dend é 120.78 125.1 130.84 142.86 165.62 
pecia th vear dividend +Dividend totals are based on increased 
f 6th i I i 








Equ 


scheduled to be held in 


titable Life of U.S. A., Is 
New York 


the home 


office of the Society in New York City 
sometime during the month of Febru- 


\ moderately reduced dividend ary. 

ale, averaging a reduction of 6% The new scale of Excess Interest 
er has been approved for the for 3 per cent participating settle- 
irst three months of 1936, and ten- ments of policy proceeds and for divi- 
atively approved for the balance of dend deposits are: Instalment and life 
he year, by the Board of Directors income settlements, .50 per cent; 
f the Equitable Life Assurance So- Certificates of deposits, if payable 
ety. Final action for the balance of annually, .50 per cent; Certificates of 
e year will be taken by the directors deposits, if other than annually, .35 
at the annual Board Meeting which per cent; Dividend deposits, .35%. 
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Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


company’s operations 


1935 


the 


Secause 


months of 


during the first nine 
show the effect of the continued un 
favorable trend in investment earn- 


ings and of increased taxes, the Board 


of Directors of the Guardian Life at 
its recent meeting, concluded that it 
would be conservative and proper 
that a new formula for the declara- 


tion of dividends to policyholders be 


adopted for which slightly lower 
factors for gains from interest and 
loans are to be used. 

Accordingly, the 1936 ° dividend 
scale of this company will be lower 
than that used in 1935. The rate of 
dividends payable under the 1936 


scale on the Ordinary life policy at 


age 35 at the end of the first year 


will be $4.44, a reduction of 3le. or 
7.0 per cent as compared with 1935. 
The dividend at the end of the 5th 


year is $4.68, a reduction of 45c. or 


9.6 per cent; at the end of the 10th 
year, the dividend is $5.01, a reduc- 


tion of 64c., or 12.8 per cent; and at 
the end of the 20th year, the dividend 
is $5.81, a reduction of $1.08, or 18.6 
per cent as compared with the 1935 
scale. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE DURING 1936— 
ORDINARY LIFE PER $1,000 


Divi 
dend Age at Issue 
at End - — 
of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
1 $4.10 $4.25 $4.4 $4.68 $5.02 $5.47 
2 1.14 1.30 4.49 4.76 5.10 5.58 
; 1.18 4.34 4.55 4.83 5.19 5.69 
i 4.22 4.39 4.61 4.90 5.28 5.80 
5 1.26 4.44 4.68 1.98 5.38 5.91 
10 4.49 4.72 5.01 5.39 5.86 6.48 
20 5.06 5.39 5.81 6.30 6.89 7.31 


The rate of interest payable in 1936 
on proceeds of policies and on divi- 
dends left to will be 4 
per cent and compares with 4.25 per 


accumulate 


cent paid in 1935. 


Annuity Rates Increased 

The Kansas City Life, Kansas City, 
will increase rates on all its annuity 
forms Jan. 1. The company has dis- 
continued its “investment annuity” 


contract. 
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Z DIVIDEND ScALE—BANKERS LIFE 
Company, Drs Moines, Lowa 


HE 1936 dividend scale applicable to Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, policies issued after January |, 1936, on the 3 per cent reserve 
has the effect of increasing the dividends to the newer policyholders. 


Dividends on the former 3!/ per cent reserve policies were slightly 
reduced. 


The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left to accumulate is 4 per cent, the same rate paid in 1935. 


Under the 1936 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, the whole life maturing at age 85 policy will become paid up in 
27 years at age 20; 26 years at age 30; 25 years at age 35; 22 years at 
age 50, and I9 years at age 60. 














Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
: ° . ears at age 20; 35 ye t ; é : e t 
Bankers Life Co.. ee + g years at age 30; 33 years at age 35; 28 years at age 
years at age 55, and 20 years at age 40. 
2. i a? H . *-* 
Des Moines, Ia. Using the 1936 dividend scale, the average annual net cost on a whole 
ons The dividend scale for 1936 of the life maturing at age 85 policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end 
35 my : ;' i 38. i 
35) Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, of 20 years, will be $4 38 At age 45 the net cost of the same policy 
in an eae at the end of 20 years will be $8.19, and at age 55, $23.14. 
Iowa, applicable to policies on the 
rn 3 per cent reserve effective January 1, The corresponding annual net cost over a period of 20 years for the 
rd 1936. ] , fect of i . } special ordinary whole life policy per $1,000 basis on the 1936 dividend 
- =— 1as the effect of inc " asing th scale at age 35 will be $3.45. At age 45 the net cost of the same policy 
ts dividends to the newer policyholders, at the end of 20 years is $7.39, and at age 55, $19.95. 
it . . 
g ¢ s o “oO *t t > TT *-* . ** 
wa und a slight reduc ro the older Under the 1936 dividend scale, if dividends are allowed to accumulate 
policyholders on policies formerly is- at interest, at the end of 20 years at age 25 dividends would have increased 
ra sued on 3% per cent reserve. by $44.51; at age 35, $48.81; and at age 45, $58.19. 
be 
anit The corresponding increases under the special ordinary life will be $54.59 
' ; at age 25; $59.10 at age 35; and $68.50 at age 45. 
ne Gam $e Gow ; 
cranton Life, Scranton, Pa. a SaaS OEN aii — -_ 
—n _——- , 1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, 
od Announcement has just been made DES MOINES. IOWA 
er by the Scranton Life Insurance Com- : os 9006 Bests (Amer! 3% R 
ro . 7 Dividends per $1,000—19: asis (American 3°% eserve) 
f pany of Scranton, Pa., that their 1936 ¥ , 
0 Rie ; ; WHOLE LIFE MATURING AT AGE 85 
26 dividend scale will be approximately Reece Mntid 
at 15 per cent greater than amounts Dividend at End of Yeas 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
ar paid in 1935 on all annual dividend Sareea eres £90.54 $23.32 $26.91 $81.63 $37.95 $46.60 $58.53 $75.23 
Oo policies and on that portion of de- 1 8.84 3.82 3.88. 3.98 4.19 4.61 5.14 5.55 
5 ferred dividends applicable to 1936. : 3.97 98 4.10 4.22 4.53 5.00 5.60 6.03 
De " a" 2 4.10 4.14 4.32 1.46 41.86 5.40 6.06 6.47 
Ace . Priv 2 > Qre r > 
th Accordingly, under the 1936 dividend "gen 488 451 498 517 BTS 658 7.16 
oa scale the average net cost at the end 136 4.49 4.69 4.98 5.50 620 6.92 7.83 
th of twenty years on an Ordinary policy Total dividend 15 years. 72.49 75.56 80.54 87.55 97.22 108.75 123.94 143.72 
c issued at age 35 will be $2.89 and Total dividend 20 years. 104.49 110.43 119.19 130.62 144.81 163.89 187.94 225.00 
at compares with $3.29 under the 1935 SPECIAL ORDINARY LIFE POLICYt 
d seale. Are at Issue 
. Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
ma) 
e . ° Premium . $20.46 $23.22 $26.77 $31.43 $37.68 $46.18 $57.84 $74.00 
3) Mutual Benefit Life. ‘~ 185 4.82 4.88 4.99 520 5.62 617 6.61 
T 2 1.97 4.98 5.10 5.22 5.53 6.01 6.68 7.06 
Newark 2 
Newark, N. J. 3 5.11 5.14 5.31 5.46 5.89 6.40 7.08 7.49 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 1 5.23 5.382 5.50 5.71 6.17 6.80 7.51 8.16 
Company of Newark, N. J., has an- ' — ee a a 
. nounced new and increased annuity Total dividend 15 years. 87.47 90.55 95.39 102.39 112.14 123.51 138.56 157.70 
. . P : otal dividend 20 year 124.41 130.40 138.90 150.24 164.50 183.23 206.71 242.52 
7 rates to go into effect immediately, z 
Z according to John S. Thompson, vice Minimum policy issued, $5,000 
0° president and mathematician. 
1 . : ; 
g All annuity rates heretofore in use 
1 are withdrawn except those for de- 
5 ferred survivorship annuities usually tracts (male lives only) continue to Pittsburgh, Pa., is the same as that 
3 issued to supplement optional settle- be available. The rates for those in effect for 1935. 
1 ments under life insurance policies. providing for maturity at sixty-five The rate of interest payable in 1935 
. Not only have rates for temporary remain unchanged. Similar policies on proceeds of policies and on divi- 
annuities been increased but also the providing for maturity at ages fifty- dends left to accumulate will be con- 
scope of this type of contract has five and sixty will be issued in 1936. tinued at 4 per cent. 
been diminished at the lower ages to - Under the 1936 dividend scale 
exclude term annuities for’ short dividends left to accumulate at in- 
ca ' Reliance Life Insurance Co., "ests. Ordinary Life, will become 
The retirement income bond con- Pi | h. P paid up in 27 years at age 20, 25 years 
. , ; ¥ aa ae - 
tract formerly issued on male and ittsburgh, Fa. at age 35, 22 years at age 15, and 
female lives has been withdrawn. The dividend scale for 1936 of the 19 years at age 60. 
Special retirement endowment con- Reliance Life Insurance Company, of (Concluded on page 326) 
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Urges Return to Basic 
Selling Principles 


¢ the mo ent s i etul 

is inciples of e insur 

e selling. believes R. M. Wat 

ig ect _entra 

I ] e ( al Illinois 
a ‘ ag Ne ss I nvestment 
‘ < ‘ ‘ , S -calle 

é r t ans a the Ii! 

‘ sura e€ a l1reé auring 
n ears are ger n tr 

a : ne pir I M2 Wate r 
Furthermors smaller cities and 
towns the agent is better off if h 
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Prospecting 


‘ centrates ol selling average-sized 
licies. Fifty life insurance policies 
f $1000 each, which are promptly 


d to people who really need them 


and can afford to pay, will show a 
probable higher persistency in the 
ng run than will large policies. The 

ospect who is in the market for, 
sa $1,000,000 of life insurance, is 
generally himself a financial expert 
and is a poor target for the day-in- 


day-out producer, is Mr. Waterbury’s 


The man who is starting in life in 
lrance s¢ ng, as well as the individ 
ial who has been in the business and 
seeks to better his position, must 
keep before himself always the con- 

cept that life insurance is primarily 
demnity protection for the assured 
and those of his dependents Only 
doing that, says Mr. Waterbury, 
will the rank and file of agents make 
ermane sales and get ahead i 
their chosen career. The vision of 
what life insurance does must be the 
nental image behind the convincing 
sales talk Intricacies of manage- 
ment problems and procedure are fo 
ne execulive ind the a lary. The 
agent must know his policies, know 
vha hey w accomplish and tell 
the prospects clearly and understand- 
ngly what they will do for him. 
l i way s ersonal success ink 





Change Needs to Wants 


course, necessary to es- 
insurance be- 
it and to have 
established in the 


Further than 


tablish a need for life 
fore attempting to sell 
that needa clearly 
mind of the prospect. 
that, however, the salesman must be 
needs into 


prepared to translate 


wants. Every man realizes that he 
needs the protection you have to sell 
ut he has not given enough thought 
to the need to actually want the 
policy. The job always at 
to ascertain just what the 


hand is 
prospect 
expects and wants from life. Is it 
old age security, protection for his 
family, a home free and clear in 
another fifteen years, an education fo1 


his children? Life insurance can ac- 
things for him. 
Make him put his wants into words 


and fulfill them in a written contract. 


complish all these 








What the Average Man Wants 
and Fears Most 


If a life organization 


had set out to justify life insurancs 


insurance 
and emphasize its unique utility, it 
could not have done a better job than 
the Columbus Citizen recently did in 
a survey of the wants of twenty per 
employ 


sons from various lines of 


ment. Nineteen of the group thought 
they wanted “‘money” most of all and 
the twentieth called it “security.” 
To the question as to what money 
meant to them, four said indepen 
dence, and two more, old age inde- 


Three 


debts, three payment for homes, three 


pendence. said payment of 
payment for their own or others’ ed- 
ucation, three enjoyments of life, two 
a fresh start, and one restoration of 
lapsed life insurance. 

To the 


chief fear? 


“What is 


five said, “Poverty.” Ten 


quest ion, 


your 


their jobs or 
With three the 
chief worry was ill health or oncom- 


were worried about 


about finding jobs. 
ing old age. One feared he would 
not get where he wanted to, and one, 
confessed to 


a high school student. 


no fears. 


Lack of Confidence Is 
Contagious 


Fear, doubt, hesitation, all are defi- 
nite and real obstacles to successful 
selling. And the slightest trace of 
such negative factors may decide im- 
portant business, as is illustrated by 
a case history outlined in a recent 
“Points,” the agency publi- 
eation of the Mutual Life of New 
York. One of the agents had a case 
of considerable volume pending. He 
was almost sure he had the policy 
sold but he couldn’t seem to get the 
prospect to make the final favorable 
Finally, he called in a fel- 
low worker of proved ability and 
asked him to help make the close. 
His helper, Smith, put the business 
through in short order, and the first 
agent, although he had been present 
throughout the closing interview, 
asked, “How on earth did you do it?” 


issue of 


decision. 


His coworker explained: “You, Bill, 
did a fine job with this prospect in 
making presentation and in explain- 
ing details, but you always doubted 
that he would make a favorable de- 
You showed me you felt that 
doubt when you asked me to go with 


cision. 
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and 


ou. I knew the plan we presented 


ouldn’t be 
cnew that; and I never had any doubt 
hat he would sign the application 
ind make payment. All I did was to 


epeat things that you’d accurately 


bettered—and that he 


told him, but there was never the 
lightest doubt in my mind about his 
favorable decision—because, as | say, 
I knew he realized that our plan was 
incomparable. 

“You may not believe me, but his 
mind was made up, and he was hesi- 
tating about the final step because 
you doubted that he was going to 
take it. 

“If you have the best plan and your 
prospect knows that and has_ the 
money and is really interested in the 
plan, why should you have any doubt, 
anyway? 

“Never be doubtful for your pros 
pects. Be sure for them and of them.” 


When Prospect Is Skeptical 
of Stability 


It is a mistake to assume that pros 
pects appreciate the true stability of 
life insurance and the soundness of 
a particular company in every case 
merely because the facts have been 
well advertised and because all life 
insurance men recognize them for 
their actual worth. Many men of 
large affairs even, are so wrapped 
up in their own businesses that they 
have never devoted any thought or 
attention to insurance and, in spite 
of the wonderful record of this insti- 
tution through the depression years, 
they coniinue to lump all financial 
organizations together—and they re- 
member that quite a few financial 
concerns went under during the past 
few years. 

Even the largest companies cannot 
expect universal acceptance of their 
impregnability, and the agent will 
often find it necessary to impress 
upon his potential client the asset 
values behind his company. It goes 
without saying that it will be a mis- 
take to introduce such a line of 
argument unless it is actually de- 
manded, but when the prospect is 
manifestly skeptical of the standing 
of the company, the agent should be 
prepared to demonstrate in clear, 
simple language the manner in which 
his investments will be safeguarded 
by the insuring company. 


ellion 





WHY PLAN? 


A plan and a program keeps a man 
from missing the way. It gives him a 
destination and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he is traveling towards it. It is 
common-sense applied to the problem of 
making a living. It rules out procrasti- 
nation and helps him today to do the 
things that should be done. 

It keeps him conscious that life is short 
and that when night closes the day, it is 
gone forever. It helps him look upon 
each day as an asset that must be invested 
for definite results. (Strong men are 
conscious of the rapid passage of time; 
weak men aren't.) 

It enables him to apply sound business 
principles to his job. It keeps him work- 
ing under orders day by day, and the 
man who works under orders is happy. 
It keeps him trying past the point where 
he ordinarily would quit. 

It is the way successful men work. 


Plan to be a DEDICATOR. Plan to 
make 1936 your best vear. {eacia 
Veu S/ 





How a Million Dollar Man 
ry” ‘ 
Fells the Story 
I. S. Kibrick, New England repre 
entative of the New York Life Insur 
ance Company, is one of the most 
successful agents in the country. He 
tarted in the business some year 
ago with a modest annual production, 
but he improved his methods each 


year and increased his average size 


consistently each year unul 


policy 

today he is his company’s leading 
prodacer. He, of course, finds most 
of his present-day business among 
well-to-do business men, but even he 
is sometimes faced with the problen 


nentioned above. 

At a recent company convention 
Mr. Kibrick offered this practical sell- 
ine thought with his audience. Make 
use of the prestige of your company 
Naturally, the 


board members are 


board of directors. 
New York Life 
men of national reputation, and he 
finds it profitable to make use of such 
reputations in impressing the pros 
pect with the greatness of his com- 
pany. The same line of logic applies 
in all organizations. The directors 
of the company, no matter how small, 


are invariably men of affairs. 
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Advertising 


Visual Appeal Needed In 


Persuading Clients 


CLICVE ne average agen 
tremendous power of the 
ial appeal. For twenty years, all 
s life, this has been ham 


red into me If the illustration 


Lincoln National Likens 
Today With the 60's 


ilrama and fast moving 
f the 1860's will be featured 


l } Trade Journal advertising 
es of The Lincoln National Life. 
I new series, entitled “‘Man to 
Man,” is based on information fur- 
Dr. L. A. Warren, directo 

any’s Lincoln Museum. 


Rare prints f contemporaries to 
\ l VI €e auring tn stren 
{ was reside! \ € 
¢ g wit! I etters 
s received from the great 
l Tt subpjec matter ol 
iver seme tS Will describe tne 
+ + ’ } } . ] +} 7 ++ 
s lations which caused nese ietters 
“eo } lo} } ~ 
VT en, and Will show now suc! 
Situations, which are paraiieiea in 
7 + la. an ho ] 1 } iY 
ess today, can be solved by sim- 
; r 4] rht 
4 ig 
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Departmental 


Legal 


_ ° 
Insolvency a Technical 
Hair-splitter 
Underwriters are aware, says Al 
bert Hirst. counsel for the New York 
State Life Underwriters’ Assn., of the 
very import distinction between 
policies which are payable to a named 
beneficiary and policies payable to 
the estate of the insured, which latter 


include police 


payable to “the ex 
ecutors, administrators or assigns of 
the insured” and those payable to the 


these three forms 
he dis 


Imporcant in two aspects; 


nsured himself, a 
are, in legal effect. identical. 
tinction 
as to the rights of creditors and as to 


ubjection to estate and inheritances 





Albert Hirst 


Writing in the Bulletin of The Life 
Underwriters’ Assn. of the City of 
New York, Mr. 


ther: “It is well known that cash 


Hirst proceeds fur- 


surrender values, dividends, proceeds 
after death, and all other moneys 
coming due under a policy payable 
to the estate of the insured are avail- 
able, under the laws of New York 
State, for the satisfaction of the 
claims of his creditors. 
known that the $40,000 federal estate 
tax exemption is applicable only to 


It is also well 


policies payable to named _benefi- 
ciaries, while every dollar of ‘estate’ 
insurance is subject to tax. 

“Less frequently realized, however, 
he fact that if a policy, even once 

its history, has been payable to the 
estate of the insured, a change of 
beneficiary, so as to make it payable 
to some third person, may be attacked 
as fraudulent if, at the time of the 
hange, the insured was insolvent. 


“Insolvency is a very vague term. 
There are numerous and conflicting 


definitions of what constitutes insol 


vency. Purely technically speaking, 
a man in che following situation 1 
insolvent Assume that he is em 


ployed at a salary of $25,000 per year 
without having any contract of em 
ployment for a_ definite period; as 
sume that he owes in the aggregate 
$10,000 and that his assecs consist of 
$2,000 in bonds and a bank deposit of 
$1,200; while we unhesitatingly would 
extend credit to a man in this posi 
tion, still, technically, he is insolvent 
because his assets are far below his 


liabilities.” 


Medical 


Death Claims Paid On 
Sub-standard Risks 


More than 
half million dollars in death claims 


thirty-three and _ one- 


has been paid by The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., on the 
lives of people who had some impair- 
ment—physical or otherwise—when 
they made their original purchase, 


Arthur F. 


here today in announcing the results 


Hall, president , declared 


of an analysis of death claims on im- 
paired risks covering the past 30 
vears. 

“This tremendous amount of money 
was made available to the wives and 
families of these people by modern 
scientific methods of insurance rat- 
ings,” Mr. Hall said. 
these impairments,” he said, “two- 


“Because of 


thirds of these people could not pur- 
chase insurance at the so-called stand- 
ard premium rates. 

“The analysis which covered more 
than 7,000 claims reveals that the 
largest payments were made on the 
lives of policyholders who were ac- 
cepted with the 


following impair- 


ments: 


Those seriously overweight or 

underweight hse sh acca aia Nae ai $4,100,000 
Those with«abnormal blood pres- 

sur . oy = 3,250,000 
The with urinary albumen or 

casts cvosesesesoeses .. 3,100,000 
Those with various types of 

heart murmur . 2,700,000 


Those with cases of ti I 
in their immediate family 


f 
h 


ib 
ul 


1,750,000 

“It is interesting to note,” Mr. Hall 
said, “that a larger number of deaths 
occurred among the group who had 
a tubercular family history than did 
among the group of those who actually 
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ara nterest rave fk 


® earning data ot Iii¢ Bi lrance Y 
panies have been more abundant. State 
*. gs 4 a gf lepartment data and compa re 


por give a good pictul he 
‘ tmer! re ] t i oT tine iv t 
term. iffered from tuberculosis and were The plan which he iggests 1s based ve} iniformly satisfac.ory, an 
cting ufficiently improved to be acceptable n a standard budget for a family of impressed with the high grade « 
nsol or life insurance. four which provide hat, on an cientiousness, good judgment and 
king, “From the standpoint of personal annual income of $2,450, 14 per cent foresight of life insurance manage 
mi ealth,” Mr. Hall concluded, “it i or $348 should be set aside for life nent of fund 
em ignificant that the impairments these insurance and vestments. The ar Without going into detail 
yeal people had at the time of buying their he methods of figuring earning 
em nsurance were not in many cases the he ariou nethor of ‘ 
as lisease that caused their death , n marl alue, bool alu ‘ 
rate The overweight classification is, in . ; ocnr . on 
t of this connection, a good illustration. ira | t bot St lenar 
it of People are charged more for life in ents al the companie 
ould urance if they are overweight, not el ve One ni vith he 
0Si because exce fat in itself cause ea rood 1idgment a ve 
vent death, but because insurance mor } live of li ance 
his tality statistics have shown increased a nvestme! 
death rates among overweights, prob the angle of f d 
ably due to the resulting overworking vith ar nvestme 
of certain organs and to a general ! idual invest 


weakened physical tone of the entire 
body. This combines to make the body 
Canadian Life Insurance 


more susceptible to disease.’ 





Safe Investment 


Theodore M. Riehle 


The past year brought new 
. . 
Underwritin nual neome of $2,450 1 or the lems of unprecedented In rl et 
ne- . . . " . +} " * ty ) ‘ itt ‘ (‘ar 
eaneemneiini assumption of a-paid production ol! e investmen CXECULIVES alla 
ms ; . 
dian life companies, declared | d 


$175,000, average commission $14 per 


Na- . j , . i :; 
“4 Look to Your Own Future, — 31.000. It is suggested to the under- S- Kumpf, retiring president of th 
1e . 

Canadian Life Insurance Of : 


ir- Riehle Tells Agents writer that at least $: 


be placed in endowment insurance 


49 . om 
45 per annum 


Association at the annual meeting 


en . Ens: , . . . om : : 
In his “Financial Philosophy for maiuring at age 65, providing that ir cently held in Toronto. The rapid and 
se, . 7 : ” 1 ; ot ae ae Fite a rs 1 - 9 , 
: Life Underwriters, Theodore M. the event of death his wife and chil- substantial decline during the las 
"e¢ ‘ . 2 7 I ll : . 
] Riehle, immediate past president of dren will be taken of and that, if he two years in the rates of interes 
ts , 48 : ies . i l } nat, ] : 
the National Assn. of Life Under- lives. he will have vears of comfort yielded by all classes of investmer 
m- . . ; as . ‘ . : ‘ ’ _— . 
. writers, insists that “long-term think- for his wife and himself isually regarded as satisfactory fo 
30 . . ” . oe , i : . Nig . , . ° 
ing is long overdue,” urging under- fe insurance funds has created far 
eaching problems of the first im 


writers, whose job it is to bring men 


cy face to face with their financial Investment portance to life companies. Upon the 


( . 1 
nd problems, to see that their own proper solution of these problems | 
sa financial house is in order. Strength " the executive today rests the continu 


it is added to his arguments through the Income from Investments ance of the public’s high regard 





of fact that they are the very ones which » ars the institution of life insurance an 
- the underwriter uses in his daily can- Of Vital Import ts ability to functi is a safe de 
- vassing. For example: Income from investments is a vital pository for a substantial portion « 
d- “The sooner you-plan the future, subject to life insurance companies, he publie’s savings. 
the better your future will be. as each year the reserves must be in- Mr. Kumpf pointed out a a 
re “The future never takes care of creased in accordance with the terms though Canadian and Provincial G 
1€ itself. You preach that doctrine of outstanding contracts. Also, it is ernment issues had come. safely 
le daily. Why not make it a part of generally recognized that as assets through the depression, serious 
- your own financial plan? grow the problem of investments be- trouble arose with most other class« 
P= “No life underwriter is truly suc- comes of greater importance. With f bond investments which, by 1934, 
cessful until he has worked out a this pertinent introduction, Baxte) had come to represent a high p 
definite plan by which he eventually Reynolds, speaking before the Phila. portion of company investments. It 
os becomes independent of his own busi- Chapter of the C.L.U., plunged into true today more than it ever was 
- ness. a discussion of interest rates or in- that, with the exception of Federa 
0 “Be as good a business man in your vestment earnings, covering broadly and Provincial Government bonds, 
0 financial planning as you urge your the field of their operation over a life insurance policy is the only 
. prospect to be.” period of years insofar as they con- vestment which had never failed 
Mr. Riehle believes that once an cerned life insurance. Canada to yield its holder or its bene 
underwriter embarks upon a budget “If we study the interest rates in ficiary one hundred cents on the dol 
7 plan which will provide definitely for the United States since the Civil lar at maturity. Today the institu 
his own old age, he has given him- War,” he commented, “we will find tion of life insurance stands highe1 
self an incentive which cannot help that there has been a_ tendency in the confidence of the public thar 
but influence his work for the better. throughout the whole period in down- it ever did. 
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The Year Just Ended 
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The Supreme Court decision declat 
ng the A.A.A. unconstitutional would 
em to point to the unconscitutional 


ity of both the Social Security Act and 


the Railroad Retirement Act (reen 
acted this past vear following che in 
ilidating of the 19384 Act). In the 
\.A.A. case the Supreme Court re 
fused to consider the acts or titles 


covering “benefits” and taxes, respec 
1 arate and distinct. Both 
the Social Secarity Act, or Acts, and 
the 1955 Railroad Retirement Acts 
were enacted on the same theory, that 

having benefits provided under th« 
authority of Congress to make appro 
priations and of imposing taxes, un 
iitles or acts, unde 


the auchority of Congress to rais« 


Notable and successful efforts were 
ade during the year by companies’ 
and agents’ associations to raise the 
andards of the life agent’s profes 
on. Possibly the most notable was 
he efforts of the agents’ organiza 
tions which culminated in the agree 
nent among the companies to restrict 
the number of part-time agents. It 
though there is some 
lace for the part-time agent, there is 
no place for the dabbler in life insur 
itation, who has little or 





no ambition, or inclination, to inform 
himself as to the functions of life 
insurance and how it best meets the 


needs of the insuring public. 


Whistling in the Dark 


’ w there has been too much 
llvhooing of the wonderful future 
r life insurance. So much so as t 
liggest to some that the boy might 
be whistling in the dark to squelch 
his mounting fear. Reasonable opti- 
mism encourages confidence, which 
has been sadly lacking during the 
past few years. But it is well to face 
and acknowledge adverse possibilities. 
There are some discouraging  vrends 
which the life companies will have t« 
meet. The very success of the life 
insurance companies will engender 
attacks. Wild and inimical legisla- 
tion will arise here and there. Many 
states will continue to try to increas« 
the taxes on life insurance. Ever 
though the companies may, through 
Supreme Court decision, be relieved 
of taxes under the Social Security 
Act, social legislations of various 
types will no doubt be continued and 
extended by the several states. 
Similar to other election years, 
business in general will probably be 
uneasy and hesitant prior to the 
national conventions of the major 
political parties this year; then prob- 


ably some sense of relief, and again 


some uneasiness before the eleciior 


followed by activity after the election, 


regardless of the result. 


expected disturbance to _ busines 
which the life companies will prol 
ably share, during an election yea 
there is reason to believe that th: 
improvement which has already set 
in, is solid and of fundamental chan 


acter and will not be completel; 


denied and will exert its influence. So, 


I should look for some continued 
improvement in asset values’ and 
financial conditions of the life com 
panies in general, even though som 
few of the relatively insignificant 
companies may have to acknowledge 
heir inability to continue. 


n view of the con 


But all in all, 
vineing evidence which the depres 
sion has afforded, of the stability of 
the life insurance companies and of 
the increasing acceptance of the in 
surance principle by the general 
public, the life insurance companies 
face the future with encouraging 
prospects for excending their useful 


services. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4026 
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Average Great Man 
Dies in His Sixties 

Great men of modern times live 
ibout as long as they did in ancient 
lays, according to figures given in 
recent statistical bulletins of the Met- 
ropolitan Life of New York. The 
average age at death of 52 eminent 
“men of antiquity was 66.7 years, while 
82 noted mathematicians of modern 
times gave an average of 64.3 years 
and 75 modern poets 64.1 years. The 
eminents had a very wide 


from 28 to 98 


ancient 
range in age at death 
but present-day lives show equal 
extremes. 
Of special interest, in these days 
of growing political excitement, are the 
figures for Presidents of the United 


States. The average age at death 
for all of them is 68.4 years and for 
those who held office since the Civil 
War 61.7 years (incidentally, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt is now about 53 years 
11 months old). 


stress and strain of being the na- 


Apparently the 


tion’s Chief Executive wears a man 
out sooner than it did in earlier days. 

Unless one is considering the case 
of a distinguished prospect or policy- 
holder or is perusing the names in 
Number of 


The Spectator, the ages at death of 


the Prominent Patrons 
great men interest most of us less 
than the length of time that more 
ordinary people like ourselves will 
live. Life insurance companies are 
carrying on notable work in prolong- 
ing our life span. 





uncertain future. 











Beyond the Horizon 


Life presents a far-flung vista into a most 


As a salesman of Life Insur- 
ance you can help Youth in 
its quest for adequate train- 
ing by convincing fathers 
of the value of Endowments 
for Educational purposes. 


That will assure their sons and 
daughters of money enough 
to see them through college. 


Che Prudential 


3usurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFFiELb, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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1936 Trends 
(Continued from page 9) 
leading exponent of life company rat 
ngs announced a discontinuance of 
alphabetical ratings in lieu of specifi 
ally indicating in its reports those 
companies which the publisher con 


siders entitled to its endorsement. 


Heavy Legislative Year 


The year was an eventful one from 
the standpoint of legislative develop 
ments, both state and federal, affect 
Forty 


four state legislatures held regular 


ing life insurance companies. 


sessions, and special sessions were 


called in sixteen states. In addition, 


e 
l 


the national Congress held one of t 
longest and most important sessions 
in its history. 

Taxation proposals in state legis 
latures throughout the country caused 
the greatest concern to the companies 
While increased 
premium tax measures were many, 


early in the year. 


there was a veritable deluge of income 
tax and other revenue seeking mea- 
sures dropped into the legislative 
mill. An effective resistance by in- 
surance interests to these adverse tax 
schemes prevented all but a few of 
these proposals from passing. 

The year’s legislative developments, 
however, must serve as a_ solemn 
warning to the institution of life in- 
surance to formulate some _ plan 
whereby the millions of its  policy- 
holders, who shoulder the tax burden, 
are informed of the impending dan- 
ger. In this connection, it is inter- 
National 
Association of Life Underwriters has 


esting to note that the 


undertaken an organized campaign of 
education and information among life 
insurance policyholders, with the taxa 
tion menace as the primary objective. 
The Association’s campaign has al- 
ready begun in several of the states. 

In passing upon state legislative 
developments, it should be emphasized 
that not all new legislation is bad. 
Much of it has been helpful and con- 
structive. The investment laws of 
the states generally, as developed over 
a long period of years, have laid much 
of the solid foundation of life insur- 
ance. So, too, the non-forfeiture and 
standard policy provisions adopted 
from time to time have given strength 
as well as uniformity to life insurance 
contracts. Recent codification of in- 
surance laws in a number of states, 
and the tendency in others to set up 
insurance codes, will be of invaluable 
benefit in clearing the atmosphere of 
the many obsolete and inconsistent 
provisions that have confused even 
insurance lawyers. 


(Concluded on page 327) 
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Verdict: 


What is Accidental Death ? 


rift ( I l \ rol ( \ i Al! i! accident resulting 
g ews items ea W 1 be sufficient to permit 
tents which result the beneficiary to obtain the benefits 
‘ e wl ay the d ‘ ndemnity provided 
Rad ne i refo 
ent t ‘ kewlse dis By what neept is the question of 
t tances tor the ste! accidental death te be judged? What 
iv be an a adel in the eves of one 
. it it ‘ . nay ial may be premeditated or de- 
cumstances and. events liberate in the eves of another. The 
beyond the scope f the courts are ntinually wrestling with 
t res I \ ire e question al d there is no certainty 
! f tl at the answer found in any particu- 
in agencies of circum- lar case will be available for any 
nd the contr of huma othe Accidents cannot be inaly red 
‘ It is cepted it accidents in advance. Judgment, of necessity. 
: ne f anotner must follow the occasior 
| l S Ocet lecident and 
: years ne ( ( atic 234 N. Y. 18, 
ani i\ tak 9 ANCce e ( 1? P Appeals the State 
A a t w happet f New Yo determined that the test 
l know, as does every one else, should be that of the average man 
1 resu he happening ¢ In that case, the insured on July 6, 
eath occasiona [ol- 1915, had a nple on his lip. It was 
this viedge, steps were lescribed by a friend as an ordinary 
I a contings al nple On July 10 he consulted a 
i applicant wl con- hysician wi estified that it was 
at adequate prov then a punctured wound in the lip 
viel “a 0S i which had inflamed and infected the 
su i t r = ] is I ae | des tissues 
- ) rpora ! In fixing the rule f law to be ap- 
ary I y COR PSIviceSe plied under _ such circumstances, 
= generally ‘ 1€ as a ( } 5. writing for the Court. 
sili Peta , eS Sern said as follows: 
t i ene i! is 
Th : We think there is_ testimony 
; ; Soe from which a jury might find that 
5 ee the pimple had been punctured by 
yabie in a se of al some instrument. and that the re- 
ea resu Ys { sult of the puncture was an infec- 
tion of the tissues. We have held 
= sust ° \ ° e ° 
: A that infection resulting from the 
j nodenender ‘ . . 
i os a use of a hypodermic needle is 
s | N na A caused by “accidental means” 
’ a eans (Bailey vs. Interstate Casualty Co.. 


8 App. Div. 127; 158 N. Y. 723; 
Marchia vs. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 140 
ipp. Div. 901; 205 N. Y. 606). 
It was t e expected that the i: The same thing must be true of 
infection caused by the puncture of 
a pimple. Unexpected consequences 
raise many questions as have resulted from an act which 
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seemed trivial and innocent in the 
doing. Of itself, the scratch or the 
puncture was harmless. Unex- 
pectedly it drove destructive germs 
beneath the skin, and thereby be- 
‘ame lethal. To the scientist who 
traces the origin of disease, there 
may seem to be no accident in all 
this. “Probably it is true to say 
that in the strictest sense and deal- 
ing with the region of physical 
nature, there is no such thing as 
an accident” (Halsburv L.C., in 
Brintons vs. Turvey, L.R. 1905 
1.0. 230, 233). But our point of 
view in fixing the meaning of this 
contract, must not be that of the 
scientist, It must be that of the 
average man (Brintons vs. Turvey, 
supra; Ismay, Imrie & Co. vs. Wil- 
liamson, L. R. 1908 A.C. 437, 440) 
Such a man would say that the dire 
result, so tragically out of propor- 
tion to its trivial cause, was some- 
thing unforeseen, unexpected, ex- 
traordinary, an unlooked-for mis- 
hap. and so an accident. This test 
—the one that is applied in the 
common speech of men—is also the 
test to be applied by courts. * * * 





Supplementary Provision 

The question of accidental death 
Was again presented to the New York 
Courts in the matter of Clancy vs. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 282 N. ¥. Supp. 510. 

In that case, the defendant had 
issued to George M. Claney on Aug. 
life insurance in 
Attached to the 
policy was a supplementary provision 


2, 1929, a policy of 


the sum of $2,000. 


for the payment of an additional 
$2,000 as an accidental death benefit 
on conditions set forth. The supple- 


nentary provision provided in part as 


follows: 


If * * * due proof shall be pre- 
sented at the Home Office of the 
Company, of the death of the In- 
sured * caused solely by exter- 
nal, violent and accidental means, 
* * * and that such death occurred 
within ninety days after such in- 
jury and as a direct result thereof, 
independently and exclusively of 
all other causes, the company 
subject to the conditions herein set 
forth will pay an additional sum of 
Two Thousand Dollars. - * 
provision for benefit shall not apply 
if the death of the Insured results 


directly or indirectly * from 
homicide, or from any violation of 
law by the Insured * ; 


The insured died July 29, 1934, at 
which time the defendant paid to the 
nsured’s wife, Mary Clancy, the bene- 
ficiary of the policy, $2,000. There- 
upon the beneficiary brought the action 
to recover the additional $2,000 as an 
accidental death benefit. 

At the time of his death, Clancy 
was thirty-four years of age. 


Drink Plus Argument 


It appeared that some time in the 
early hours of the morning of July 19, 
1934, in a night club in Long Island 
City, Clancy became involved in an 
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rgument with a stranger, a man 
bout his own age. What caused the 
rgument is not disclosed. It was de- 
nonstrated that both men had been 
lrinking rather heavily. Perhaps this 
ondition negatived the necessity of 
laving anything to argue about. 
Whatever it was, however, during the 
ourse of the discussion, Clancy ex- 
ended an invitation to the stranger 
o “step outside.” Thereupon, Clancy 
‘made a pass” at the stranger, evi- 
lently intending to strike him. The 
tranger pushed Clancy, who fell over 
ind struck his head. Clancy was re- 


moved to a hospital where he died a 


few hours later from a fractured 
skull. 
The query was whether or not 


Clancy’s death was an accidental one 
within the meaning of the policy. In 


+ 


determining the question, the Court 


said as follows: 


In Gray vs. Western State Life 
Ins. Co. (Cal. App.) 298 P. 512, 
516, the double insurance clause 
provided, in part, for payment of 
double face amount of policy on 
receipt. of proof that’ insured’s 
death occurred as result directly 
and independently of all other 
‘auses, of bodily injury effected 
solely through external violence 
and accidental means, and also 
provided that such clause would 
not apply if insured’s death resulted 
from any violation of law by in- 
sured. Gray sought one Hough, 
against whom hie had an appar- 
ently fancied grievance. He and 
Gray were not strangers to each 
other. When Gray found Hough, 
he assaulted him thrice. On each 
one of these occasions, Hough en- 
deavored to avoid Gray, so much 
so that Hough, without retaliating, 
went away when Gray struck him. 
On the last occasion, when Gray re- 
peated the assault, Hough, in self- 
defense, hit back, Gray fell back- 
wards, striking the back of his head 
on a street car track, causing a frac- 
ture from which he died. Neither 
was armed, Neither had been drink- 
ing. It was held that Gray’s death 
was not accidental, within the 
meaning of the policy. As _ the 
court observed of Gray’s conduct: 
It presented “a picture of one pro- 
longed attempt on his part to as- 
sault, and of assaulting, Hough.” 

In Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New 
York vs. Braude (C.C.A.) 76 F. 
(2d) 273, the policy provided that 
double indemnity should not be 
payable “if such death result from 
any violation of the law by the in- 
sured.” The insured died as the 
result of being struck by a train 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany at Elizabeth, N. J. A New 
Jersey statute provides: “Trespass- 
ing on tracks; contributory negli- 
gence; crossings.—It shall not be 
lawful for any person other than 
those connected with or employed 
upon the railroad to walk along the 
tracks of any railroad except when 
the same shall be laid upon a pub- 
lic highway; if any person shall be 
injured by an engine or car while 
walking, standing or playing on any 





railroad, or by jumping on or off 
a car while in motion, such person 
shall be deemed to have contrib- 
uted to the injury sustained, and 
shall not recover therefor any 
damages from the company own- 
ing or operating said railroad; pro- 
vided, that this section shall not 
apply to the crossing of a railroad 
by any person at any lawful public 
or private crossing.” 3 Comp. St. 
N, J. 1910, p. 4245, § 55. In this 
case, the violation of the statute by 
the insured defeated the right of 
his beneficiary named in the pol- 
icy to recover thereunder. I should 
say that that is as far as this deci- 
sion goes. I doubt its application 
to the instant case, for reasons 
which will be stated presently. 

In Fidelity & Casualty Co. of Neu 
York vs. Stacey’s Ex’rs (C.C.A.) 
143 F. 271, 5 L.R.A. (N.S.) 657, 6 
Ann, Cas. 955, it appeared that the 
insured became involved with an- 
other and struck the latter in the 
mouth with his fist, causing a slight 
abrasion of the skin of one of the 
fingers of the insured. The finger 
became infected, which resulted in 
blood poisoning and the death of 
the insured. It was held that the 
death of the insured was not acci- 
dental within the meaning of the 
policy, under the terms of which 
the plaintiff’s testator, Stacey, was 
insured “against disability or death 
resulting directly, and independ- 
ently of all other causes, from 
bodily injuries sustained through 
external, violent and accidental 
means.” In this case, the court’s 
opinion appears to be based upon 
the fact that the injury to the in- 
sured was the result of his volun- 
tary act when he was in full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties. 


Average Man's Viewpoint 


(1) My attention has not been 
directed to, nor have I been able 
to find, any authority in this state, 
in which the consequences of a vol- 
untary act have been pushed so far 
in defeating the right to recovery 
upon a policy providing for double 
indemnity. The court’s point of 
view, in fixing the meaning of the 
word “accident” in the contract at 
bar, must be that of the average 
man, “Such a man would savy that 


the dire result, so tragically out of 
proportion to its trivial cause, was 
something unforeseen, unexpected, 
extraordinary, and unlooked - for 
mishap, and so an accident, This 
test—the one that is applied in the 
common speech of men—is also 
the test to be applied by courts.” 
Lewis vs. Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee Corporation, Limited, of Lon- 
don, England, 224 N. Y. 18, 21, 
120 N.E. 56, 67, 7 ALR. 1129. 
The language just quoted seems to 
me to be applicable to the situation 
presented by the manner of 
Clancy’s death, The average man 
would probably consider him the 
aggressor in his quarrel with the 
stranger, But it is not consistent 
with the experience of the average 
man that the one who enters into 
a brawl with his bare hands does so 
with the expectation that it may 
result fatally, if he has no reason 
to believe his antagonist is armed. 
At bar, “the dire result, so tragi- 
cally out of proportion to its trivial 
cause,””? was something entirely un- 
foreseen. This appears to be the 
view entertained in Lovelace vs. 
Travelers’ Protective Ass’n of Amer- 
ica, 126 Mo. 104, 28 S.W. 877, 30 
L.R.A. 209, 47 Am, St. Rep. 638. 
It was there held that although the 
insured, if not the aggressor, might 
have avoided the altercation which 
resulted in his death, nevertheless 
had no good reason to believe it 
would terminate fatally. On the 
night of the unfortunate incident, 
Lovelace became a guest at a hotel, 
the proprietor of which was his 
friend. Brown, the proprietor, was 
then absent. One Graves was in 
the lobby of the hotel very much 
under the influence of liquor, and 
loudly using profane and indecent 
language. Lovelace admonished 
him, whereupon a wordy dispute 
ensued, in which Lovelace applied 
to Graves an approbrious epithet. 
When it appeared that he was about 
to strike Graves, preparatory to 
ejecting him from the hotel, he 
and Graves were separated by a 
bystander. Lovelace then started 
for his room, changed his mind, 
and returned to the scene. He 
then slapped Graves, whereupon 
Graves drew a pistol and shot Love- 
(Concluded on page 36) 


a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


President Lester O. Schriver of the National Association 

of Life Underwriters, announces that the mid-year meet- 

f the national council and the board of trustees will 
Kansas City, Mo., on April 17-18. 

I proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual convention 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents, held in 
N York Dee. 5-6, have been published as a 220-page 
rhe St. Paul General Agents and Managers Club has 
t t President, William M. 


lowing officers 


Be« ov vice-presidents, S. D. Krueger and Ear] Eide, 
tary, Carl W. Ledgerwood, Jr. 

J. A. Fournier of the Mutual Life of Canada has been 
elected president of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Montreal; H. A. Peverly, vice-president; P. A. Masson, 
econd vice-president, and H. F. McAdams, treasurer. 

DeLoss Walker. associate editor of Liberty Magazine. 
widely known as the “Evangelist of Common Sense,” ha 
een engaged by the National Association of Life Under- 
writers for a two-month speaking tour, which began 
January 


The Life Managers’ Association of Ottawa elected the 

lowing officers: R. J. Davis, president; Stanley Todd, 
vice-president, and J. W. Robinson, secretary. 

Members of the Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce 
have elected President C. F, O’Connell of the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas 


C. A. Potter has been elected president of the Life Un- 


as third vice-president. 


derwriters’ Association of New Glasgow, N. S. 

J. W. McLane has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Medicine Hat, Alta.; W. G. 
O. Rose, vice-president, and S. G. Martin, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Life Underwriters’ Association re 
cently elected N. Baxter Maddox, president, and Charles 
l and George Butler, vice-presidents. 

Frank D. Seotten has been elected president of the 
Austin (Texas) Life Underwriters’ Association to fill the 
unexpired term of Orville R. Eby. 

The Cape Breton Life Underwriters’ Association elected 


the following officers: President, Charles E. Styles; vice- 
president, William Melling, and secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
B ke Ee 


} 


Granvil R. Sinclair has been elected president of the 
Life Managers’ Association of Kingston and C. H. Rooke 
has been chosen secretary. 

Edwin G. Seibels of Columbia, S. C., manager of the 
Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters’ and one of the fore- 
most fire underwriters in the South, recently addressed the 
Columbia Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Edmonton, Can- 
lected the following officers: President, J. C. Mar- 
Horner; secretary, Herbert 


ada, « 
shall; vice-president, C. M. 
Bouts, and treasurer, C. F. Rowsell. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Guelph, Canada, 
has elected the following officers for 1936: President, Gor- 
don Butler; vice-president, Lewis Winnell, and secretary- 
treasurer, Norman Smith. 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


M. A. de Goumois, Quebec City manager of the Canada 
Life Assurance Co., has been named president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Quebec to succeed Napoleon 
Mercure. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of St. Thomas, Ont., 
will have the following officers for 1936: President, J. D. 
Schweitzer; vice-president, J. H. MacDonald, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. B. Schlehauf. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Saskatoon, Sask., 
Canada, has elected the following officers: G. R. Mills, 
president; A. J. Irving, first vice-president; R. C. Forrest, 
second vice-president; A. C. Cox, secretary, and W. J. H. 
Chittick, treasurer. 
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ITTING high, high, high on the hilltop (top floor of 
5 a Washington Heights, New York, apartment house) 
where I enjoyed a three-day dividend on last summer’s 
unused vacation, I became convinced that the average 
New Yorker doesn’t care who makes the Nation’s laws, 
nor who writes the Nation’s songs. All he wants to do 
is sing those songs—or hear them sung. And brother, in 
and around 191st street and Saint Nicholas avenue, they 
both hear and sing. Only that it normally takes me be- 
tween six and eight years to master the tunes, and some- 
what longer to get the words down pat, those three post- 
holidays of loafing would have seen me the master of 
"Round and ’Round, “Red Sails in the Sunset,” and 
maybe “A Little Bit Independent.” As it is, I know that 
you push this valve down and all the o’s that follow. 
These tunes start with the milkman and the newspaper 
man across the street at four a. m. and end up with the 
closing of the two taprooms at the same hour in the same 


block. Yo-oh-o-o! 


* a . 


HILE listening to this twenty-four hour program 

of radio, taproom and street singing, I often mused 
on the application of nearly all popular song themes to 
life insurance protection. When you push this valve 
down, as I understand it, the music starts away down 
there but it ends up away up here. So does insurance 
and certainly, both go ’round and ’round. Then, if you 
want to be a little bit independent—well, that’s easy. As 
for the loved one managing those red sails way out there 
at sea, the girl should have had him insured for life, ac- 
cident and marine hazards. Then she needn’t have been 
so distressed about the matter. 


* * * 


T the same time that my sleep was being murdered by 
night and my concentration on Saturday Evening 

Post stories disturbed by day, I was impressed by the 
really cheerful world it is that we live in. I am positive 
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( nderwriters’ Association of Kingston, Canada. 
ficers are: D. R. Sinclair, vice-president; F. L. 


Brooks has been elected 
Others 
Jackson, 
cretary, and J. D. Mackintosh, treasurer. 
The Life Underwriters’ Association of Knoxville, Tenn., 
ill be addressed by Joe Maryman of Little Rock, Ark., 
me time in January. 
J. Royal president of the South Carolina 
Life Underwriters’ Association, has announced that a sales 
is planned for 


Roseberry, 


ngress for all underwriters in the state 
The principal speaker will be L. O. 
National Association of Life 


March in Columbia. 
Schriver, president of the 
Underwriters. 

















Singing 


Well, 


right—Eddie 


ong. 


f that no one would care to have it changed into a songless 
) world. Least of all, the life insurance men. 

s prospects are good ones and I venture to say that most 
e good life insurance salesmen are good singers. 

x singers anyway. My experience at all manner of con- 
O ventions has taught me that. Also, it is worthy of note, 
n the fraternity boasts a great many really accomplished 
y musicians and singers. Name one? All 

- Cantor. He doesn’t get paid for his life insurance work, 
- but he has done a lot for it. 

: m 

ND that, to put it mildly, is enough of 





Sup- 

pose we brief a bit of personality news and comment 
that is crowding these first of the New Year pages. To 
mention that: George Adsit, of the Girard Life, distri- 
buted the top idea in calendars. ...H. Thomas Head, 
formerly president of the Public Savings Life of Indian- 
apolis and later supervisor of agencies for the Western 
and Southern Life, Cincinnati, has become manager of 
the Ordinary department of the Conservative Life, South 
Bend, Ind. ... L. L. Jessup has resigned his position in 
the sales department of the Liberty National Life, Birm- 
ingham, to become advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. ... Robert G. 
Richards, agency secretary of the Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, Va., reports 1935 the best year in the past five for 
Other companies reporting gains for 
were (see roster of membership, ALC and 
ALIP).. Vice-president W. W. Jaeger, Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines, Ia., was honored with a two- 
months production campaign which culminated with a 
New Years’ present of two and a half millions of new 
business ... and that Tom Eagan buys four editions of 
the papers a day looking for news of the bonus legisla- 
tion but the Staten Island Economist assures him the 
measure will be offered in seven different versions, passed 
in one, vetoed by the President and forgotten for another 


his company. 
the year 


year. 


president of the Life 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Walter W. Head, president of the General American 
Life of St. Louis, has announced that effective January 1 
the policyholders of the old Missouri State Life may make 
policy loans against the values which existed prior to 
August 28, 1933, and receive the net proceeds in cash. 

The members of the “Master Producers’ Club” of the 
Bankers’ National Life of Montclair, N. J., will sail on the 
Queen of Bermuda from New York City on January 23 for 
a nine-day trip to Bermuda, Havana and Nassau. 

H. L. Gilhaus of St. Louis has been appointed district 
manager for the Guardian Life of New York and will have 
charge of several counties in eastern Missouri. 

President Jack Matthews of the Cosmopolitan Life of 
Lincoln, Neb., against whom suits have recently been filed 
in connection with settlement of thrift certificates, in a re- 
cent statement to policyholders, quoted State Insurance Di- 
rector Smrha as saying that an examination of the com- 


pany in May showed the company was in position to meet 


all 


policy obligations. 

P. R. Sanborn, a member of the board of trustees and 
honorary vice-president of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
of Milwaukee, has completed sixty years of service with 
the company. 

Arthur L. Philips was appointed life branch manage! 
at Hamilton, Ont., for the London & Scottish Assurance 
Ltd., as 
Holmes, who retired on pension. 

Eric V. Chown, formerly assistant 
agencies of the Mutual Life Assurance of 
appointed branch manager for Nova Scotia to succeed C. 
F. Worrell. 

rhe Colonial Life of Jersey City has announced the pro- 
motion of James E. Lowey to manager of the North Hud- 
son territory of the company and William J. Henry to a 
similar position at York, Pa. 

H. O. Claywell has been appointed manager for the Cali- 
fornia Western States Life at San Antonio, covering south- 
west Texas. Mr. Claywell, a noted airplane pilot, started 
in the life business with the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 

The City Council of Little Rock, Ark., recently awarded 
an insurance contract for the fire and police departments 
to the General American Life of St. Louis, effective Dec. 
31, 1935. 

Sidney C. White, assistant manager in Vancouver of the 
Metropolitan Life of New York since 1932, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Regina district. 

H. A. Bruce, manager of the Stratford branch of the 
Imperial Life of North Carolina, will take over the man 
agement of the Ottawa branch on March 1. 

M. R. MacKenzie has been appointed branch manager 
of the Brandon office of the North American Life of Chi- 


Corporation, from January 1 to succeed T. E. 
superintendent of 
Canada, was 


cago. 
The Atlas Life of Tulsa, 
December 28 had written approximately 3400 new policies 
for a total of $3,750,000. 
David Gleich has been appointed manager of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York at the company’s Bay View office 
in Madison, Wis. 


Okla., at the close of business 
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he Metropolitan's 
message “Your Son’s Fu- 
ture?” in January maga- 
zines’ suggests a means 
by which fathers can as- 
sure their sons a chance 
to succeed in their chosen 
life’s work. 





| Field-Men will find many 





fathers interested in this 





life insurance plan which 
will provide money for 
the education and busi- 
ness training of their sons. 

















*Business Week, Collier's Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 




















ACHIEVEMENT— 
An Increase of $34,410,379.00 insurance in force 
during 1934. 


More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$5,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
3ist, 1929, to December 31st, 1934. 


Grown to a half billton dollar Company in 30 years. 


EXCELLENCE— 


The prestige that arises from financial stability and 
years of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico rep- 
resentative. Practical and attractive selling fea- 
tures open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the man in the field 


POW ER— 
$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 
$52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Sur- 


plus on December 31st, 1934. 
PLANS— 


Agency Conventions announced for 1936 


Extension of agency development in both old and 
new territories. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insiurarce Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
WwW. L. MOODY, JR., President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 
E. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (Im Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
































A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T the moment there is a lively tussle going on in 
A Massachusetts that will interest insurance men. On 
ne side is the Commissioner of Insurance and on the 
ther the Commissioner of Banking and in between is 
ur old friend Massachusetts Saving Bank Life Insur- 
nce, or at least a portion of our old friend. No matter 
vhich department emerges the winner, one of the ever 
ighteous savings banks is due for a drubbing. 

Prepare your tears and gather close to the table, 
vhich, may in the future, turn into a bier. 


OME years ago a certain bank, it is said, having two 
45 pockets, savings and insurance departments, decided 
to use them both to the best advantage. A sizable loan 
n mortgage form was made through the savings depart- 
ment. The loan soon proved to be a poor one but con- 
tinued to be entered as an asset and, for an undisclosed 
reason, nothing was done about it. The property on 
which the loan had been made deteriorated and although 
soon worthless nothing happened. 


| OWEVER bank examiners have the habit of appeat 
ing periodically and something had to be done. It 
was. The original loan was transferred to the assets 
of the insurance department of the same bank, where 
the bank examiners had no jurisdiction. Later, when the 
insurance department examiners came in for a check up, 
the asset aforementioned jumped back into the savings 


department. 


UST how often this game of bean bag was indulged in 

will be told later. It was good while it lasted. It hap- 
pened one beautiful morning when one would be loath 
to believe evil in the world. Examiners however are a 
heartless lot, and although without design, both insur- 
ance and banking department examiners chose this par 
ticular morning to descend upon the bank. 


HORTLY thereafter began the tussle mentioned 
above. At the time of the joint examination this af- 
fable gypsy asset was lodging with the insurance depart- 
ment of the savings bank. The bank examiners said let 
it lodge. The insurance examiners said “Nay, Nay,” take 
it back to the place of its birth where it rightfully be- 
longs. The tussle is still on at this writing and no deci- 


sion reached. 


rise to the question as to the extent of similar incidents 
if any. I have the friendliest sympathy for the many 
able directors of Massachusetts Savings Banks who look 
askance at insurance operations in their banks but insur- 
ance men will say “I told you so.” It seems to me that 
those directors who favor the insurance idea in their 
banks might do worse than to ponder the advice of the 
astute Calvin Coolidge, their one-time Governor: “Shoe- 


pts an incident does no one any good. It will give 


maker, stick to your last. 





ACROSS THE MILES 


Across the miles of the year past you have measured 
your success or failure in the particular business in | 
which you have been engaged. You have cucceeded only 
in proportion to the success you have given your business 
and your business has given you. 


Our Company is extremely proud of its record during the 
past twenty-cight years and especially proud of its record 
in 1935, during which time it made substantial increases 
in all departments. 


You can select the instrument of life insurance as a pro- 
fession and carry your plans out. It is a means to an 
end. 


If you want us to be definitely helpful to you during 
1936, you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” | 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 











CANVASSING: 


THE BEGINNING AND ENDING OF 
EVERY SUCCESSFUL SELLING STORY 


lo this fundamental of the Life Insurance professiv 
The National Life and Accident Insurance Company ad 
eres steadfastly 

The question of prospecting is the question of can 
Vassing We are happy to report that the Shield Mar 
is today receiving more help and securing more results 
than at any time in our history The per-mam average 
of our 3,000 agency organization is measurably increas 
ing week by week. and has evoked favorable comment 
nd inquiry in well informed life insurance circles 


The Shield Company Helps the Man in the Field 
Shield Millions 


HOME OFFICE 






Ie NATIONAL I aariGnas | NATIONAL BLDG 
LIFE AND Viay soo 


50.000 WATTS 


ACCIDENT 


lxsurance Compan uy Ire 


Cc. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. R. WILLS, President 
































JUDICIAL 


The Colorado Supreme Court recently decided that sui- 
cide by a sane person is not an accident and the beneficiary 
of an accident policy, therefore, is not entitled to double 
indemnity. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has reversed the 
judgment of the Whitley Circuit Court allowing George 
F. Bond a verdict for $841 against the Prudential of New- 
ark under provisions of a total disability policy. 

Vice-Chancellor Bigelow in the New Jersey Court of 
Chancery annulled the reinstatement of two policies writ- 
ten by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York 
on the life of Dr. Walter T. Gutowski of Irvington, N. J. 
The policies lapsed for non-payment of premiums. 

The $50,000 suit brought by Frank M. Stapleton against 
the Pathfinder Life of Grand Island, Neb., was dismissed 
by the District Court, which also denied the company judg- 
ment asked against Stapleton for $25,691. 
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In addition to President Schriver, 


L.S. Companies in Canada Southwest Uses New to Dallas for an all-day sales session 7 








Have Two Billion in Foree Flying Squadron Plan who will speak as a representative ot 
Finlaysin, Superintendent of Worked out cooperatively by the the National Association on the sub- 
Insurance for the Dominion of Can presidents of the Texas Association ject of “A Century of Progress,” the 
ied the second part of hi of Life Underwriters and the three speakers will include the following: 
fraternal insurances host local organizations, the program Vincent Coffin, superintendent of 
ering the business of com for the annual Texas sales congresses agencies of the Connecticut Mutual \ 
aiing under Dominion reg- to be conducted again on the flying Life, and Ralph Englesman, general | W 
squadron plan—includes many head- agent for the Penn Mutual Life at date 
ife insurance bought it liners, led by Lester O. Schriver of New York City, who will present their 0 
( durine 1934 amounted to Peoria, Ill., Aetna Life, president of well-known sales demonstration on Top 
I94.820, an increase of $16,609, the National Association. The sales “Sensible Selling’; Chester O. Fische é 
amount paid for in 1933 congress team will start its Texas of St. Louis, general agent for the plea 
a int of ordinary and ind itinerary after appearing at an all- Massachusetts Mutual Life, who will Bou 
1934 was $575,283, day session at New Orleans. talk on “The Missing Link’; Leon Tim 
and group $19,931,463. The flying squadron will open the Gilbert Simon, special agent at New Prit 
et amount in force at the end series at Houston February 3, move York City for the Equitable Life My 
va $6,220,725,.929, a de to San Antonio for the congress there (New York), who will discuss “Busi- Roy 
$20,900,045 compared witl February 4 and on February 5 will go ness Insurance.’ 
Of the $6,220,725,929, Canadian 
$4,159,796,088 and 
l States companies $1,964,184, ] 
1) paid du g eal i (gr 
! $41,774,00 compared be ea 
sa bensten,es be. toes — 
il amount of lapse ind su : n 
re? ! n 1954 was $635,510,202, on E wil 
92.83 per cent of the new business, “Will my children ¥ 0, 
a 1 with $785,733,939 and , . : ; E,: ing 
120.04 per cent in 1933. enjoy next Christmas - she 
he tota isburseme! In Canada . - nal 
1094 14 : =. 9°29 5 : 
during 1934 in respect of life assu’ through a shop window?” Bi © xv iarer. ha 
nee nd annuity contracts was $169 * ewes ene . hon 
i “<a : 
l nber o rdinary policies i i" eee ‘ 
d of 1934 was 2,397,7 ¥ 
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$5,065,977,028, the average of pol ANCE COMPA 


number of in 
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in force was 3,94( 
615 f $809,472.477, with an averag: bloc 
amount for each policy of $205. Of ing 
the indus<rial policies United States THAT'S the question thousands of fathers are to t 
companies carry 3,393,611 for $627.- asking themselves as they read this Union Cen- 7 
995,531 tral advertisement. They realize that things =e 
change mightily in families that fate makes — 
fatherless! see 
Habermann to Build Many of these fathers are now buying a new bor 
Organization in Minn. kind of life insurance from Union Central ae 
. representatives. Under this new Multiple Pro- he 
Ray E. Habermann of Minneapolis tection Plan, a man can leave his family cau 
has been appointed an associate man- money every month, at a cost he can afford. the 
ager of the White & Odell Agency, “hex ; = . P spu 
Minnesota State Agency of the North Sound advertising of a practical insurance et 
western National Life Insurance Com plan like this one, helps to build Union Cen- Cou 
pany, having taken up his duties Jan tral agents’ sales. Indeed, life insurance sales den 
uary 1. He will devote himself t for Union Central in the first 10 months of bloc 
building a new organization through 1935 were 16° ahead of the same period of sett 
t the State. 1934. 46% of the 1935 sales were Multiple 
Mr. Habermann has been general Protection. 
agent in Minneapolis for the State 
Mutual of Massachusetts since 1931. ; 
Before that time he was produciior 8 
manager for Everts Wrenn Agency of THE UNION CENTRAL L] FE seve 
the State Mutual in Chicago. Start- Nat 


ing as an agent in Winona, Minn., Insurance Company tast 


with the Phoenix Mutual ten years 


ing 
ago, Mr. Habermann went later to CINCINNATI spec 
the home office of that company. par 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


| addition to being head of a life insurance company 
which has never had a decrease in its surplus since the 
date of its organization, George Godfrey Moore, president 
of the National Reserve Life Insurance Company at 
Topeka, Kan., is one of the country’s outstanding breed- 
ers and trainers of blooded horses. Recently I had the 
pleasure of visiting his Georgian Court Stables on Gage 
Boulevard in Topeka where such fine animals as Evening 
Time, Vestas Highland Choice, Lady Jane, My Black 
Prince and many others are quartered. Evening Time, by 
My Black Prince, was the champion foal at the American 
Royal and Missouri States shows in 1934. 


HE Georgian Court Stables have had the honor of 

winning the suckling colt class at the American Royal 
(great annual stock event of the Middle West) for four 
years in succession, including the October meeting in 
Kansas City. They have also won four years in a row 
in the yearling division and the two-year-old class, as 
well as three consecutive firsts for three-year-olds up 
to, and including, 1934. I missed the opportunity of see- 
ing Lady Jane at home since when I was at the stables 
she had been shipped to the show at Dallas, Tex. This 
mare has been called the greatest in the past decade. A 
champion five-gaited animal, her bid for countrywide 
honors this years is outstanding. 


O the hundreds of people who have gained the im- 
| teed that only the State of Kentucky can produce 
blooded horses of outstanding merit, Kansas as a breed- 
ing ground may come as something of a surprise, but 
to those who take a keen personal interest in such mat- 
ters, it is well known that many of the finest animals in 
the world are foaled within the borders of what was 
once called the “dark and bloody ground.” Perhaps to 
some extent, the basic concern of many Kansas families 
in the rearing of fine horses dates back to the early 
border troubles when slavery issues flamed over the coun- 
tryside and raid and counter-raid were carried out from 
the saddle and the thundering hooves of night forays 
caused farmhouse windows to be barred against shots from 
the dark. This, and pride of ownership resulting in the 
spur of competition, doubtless had much to do with Kan- 
sans’ love of horses. To that sentiment the Georgian 
Court Stables are making continuous contribution. Inci- 
dentally, they are adding immeasurably to the status of 
blooded horses all over the American continent and are 
setting standards certain to maintain improvement. 


Y no means a “one-sided” sportsman, President Moore 

includes fishing and hunting as his hobbies and has bred 
several field-trial-winning setter dogs. His office in the 
National Reserve Life Building reflects his masculine 
tastes and the walls are adorned by oil paintings of hunt- 
ing dogs, champion horses and by mounted deep-sea 
specimens. Oh, yes, the office also boasts a live and large 
parrot of gorgeous plumage and strident voice! 





A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey 
New York 


Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 


—OF AMERICA - 


OPERATING Pennsylvania 
IN Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 











Broad 1936 Program 
Offers Opportunity 


WIDE range of up-to-date polli- 


cies, thorough training, and 


helpful 


Life Agents to serve their prospects 
and policyholders adequately—ages 
one day to sixty-five. This time-tried 
and progressive company, in its forty- 


second year, offers opportunity. 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1894 - 


cooperation enable State 


THE 
* . @ 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Purely Mutual + 1936 
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Officers of University icine aa SE A 
lFeachers Assn. Reelected 
i ictoryvy wa tne 1935 sre 
fficers of the Americar t, q re M sia 
raed ace ge : Life Insurance is Security ™ 
ation f niversity eachers « . 

Insurance that the entire slate Mass 
vas reelected at the annual meeting, B: CAUSE children must be allowed to live out ve 
Ly 27, at the Hotel Commodore, ee 
Ni York. With President Ralph H. their childhood secure from the struggle for existence; because wives High 
Blanchard, Columbia University, the inter 

received the accolade of ap- must be so protected that they will never have to face the world uncer- coack 
al by virtue of their continuance , wie trick 
li of food and shelier: because ambitious put st have an educa- 
slice: Veneto. tome. iin d and shelier: because ambitious youth must have an educa his rr 
Wharton School of Commerce and tional equipment adequate to meet the competition of the business and _—— 
Finance; secretary-treasurer, F. G. seve! 
Dickinson, University of Illinois. professional world; because every man and woman must feel safe against 
\mong those whose addresses fe a- BE 
the annual session were: Lau the storms the future can bring:—life insurance stands as a strong wall colle; 
E. Falls, vice-president, Amer- , ; a fou 
in Insurance Co.; A. H. Mowbray, of protection between humankind and human catastrophe, always serv- firs 
is u rnia; Louis H. ing its fundamental purpose of making and keeping secure those things and ¢ 
Pink, New York Superintendent of first 
Insurance which men and women hold most precious. ball « 
Speaking m the subject—‘How and « 
Can the Universities and University 
leachers Best Serve in Their Fields?” | ES 
Laurence E. Falls drew a distinc- Princ 
tion between schooling and training. for 
He expressed his conviction, from ob- cps Wieder Dign 
ervation and experience, that school- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY hono 
ng ot! the adolescent mind is the oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS vear] 
ear 
vince _ of universities, whereas in fr 
trainit " for practical pursuits begins See SS SE ae cr cline! 
with a graduate’s entrance into pres¢ 
elds of commerce and industry. envy 
tile a 
— : good 
DEATHS GROUP INSURANCE | 5... 
William H. Sargeant, 67, president of the Massachusetts The United States Freight Co. of New York adopted a 
Mutual Life of rigsaneip ton at the Deaconess Hospital in retirement program which enables certain supervisory em- A 
Boston, following an operation. ployees and executives of the company to retire at fixed from 
_— : -" , , . : as : Para: 
William Allen Scott, 72, deputy insurance commissione ages with income guaranteed for life. The plan is ad- sm 
of North Carolina for » past thirtv-one vears i , erro , r 
t North Carolina for the past thirty-one years. ministered by the Metropolitan Life of New York under a “ ¢: 
William Harper Boyd, 53, secretary-treasurer of the group annuities contract. — 
Southern National of Little Rock, Ark. 1G] 1 
. . - : ; , _ Lester Bush, president of the National Glove Co., Colum- 

Edward A. Quintard, 47, cashier of the Charlotte (N. C.) : “ ' “* ay : 1 ae all of his A} 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York. yus, Ohio, has a ao snp ona i a wate 
a F 2 a 4 ‘ »mployees through the Hirsch & irsch agency with the the 
Thomas L. Bridwell, 58, manager at Louisville, Ky., ot , he ” , \ c * Ces ‘a 
, ' : an ; ental Ass ce ‘ licago. rly 
the National Life & Accident of Nashville, Tenn. outinenta ae a o BX == 

, . , , : ts ‘an ‘. , ;, — . : oresi 
C. E. Dailey, 58, former treasurer of the Royal Union The City of Asheville, N. C., is offering its employees is 
- . . ‘an . ° \ > 
Life of Des Moines. contributory group life and accidental death and dismem- high 
James Anderson Walker, 62, veteran insurance man of berment insurance, underwritten by the Equitable Life 
Dallas, Texas. Assurance Society of New York. iv 
New 
” cin total 
LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches nani 
- = ever, 
| 727 
ORDINARY LIFE - LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT 
FAMILY INCOME - RETIREMENT INCOME - ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred IM 
There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 1936 
Char 
. mort 
un ire ssurance Ompany of anada broke 
_ insur 
HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL eee 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
With DAVID PORTER 


THE versatile Alex Sayles (Pershing Square agency 
Mass. Mutual Life) sweeps through a busy life insurance 
career with the same inexhaustible energy with which he 
swung around the sports cycle while a student at Montclair 
High, Andover and Princeton. Alex still retains his active 
interest in sports through his after-office-hours’ job as 
coach of the New York Curb Exchange hockey team. The 
trick of mastering a new sport was no trick at all to him, 
his record at the above institutions revealing that he per- 
formed with unusual skill in all of the major sports and 
several of the minor. 

as 

BEFORE the ivy of Princeton draped itself about his 
college years, Alex hung up a brilliant record at Andover, 
a four-letter man who played center on the hockey team, 
first base on the nine, forward on the basketball quintet 
and quarterback on the eleven. He would have become the 
first five-letter man in Andover’s history had not the base- 
ball coach persuaded him to forget about his tennis ability 
and concentrate on the terrain around first base. 


* 

ESCAPING all-America honors only because he left 
Princeton in his sophomore year, Sayles carried the ball 
for an unusual freshman eleven that included Caulkins, 
Digman, Williams and others who went on to win varsity 
honors. Alex was by no means the weak member of that 
yearling backfield. Before leaving Nassau Hall he starred 
in freshman hockey, football, baseball and basketball, and 
clinched the center berth on the varsity hockey sextet. His 
present boss, Lloyd Patterson, shakes his head with mute 
envy whenever he inspects the athletic record of his versa- 
tile assistant but finds in these past performances one very 
good reason for Alex’ outstanding success as a life insur- 
ance producer. 

o 

A familiar figure around New York will soon reappear 
from the occasionally sun-kissed California coast when 
Perez F. Huff, resident vice-president on the Pacific coast 
for the Bankers National Life of Montclair, lands from the 
Santa Elena for a two-months’ stay in the East. 


@ 

AND speaking of insurance activity along the New York 
waterfront, a large group of record-producing agents of 
the Eastern Life of New York left on the Queen of 
Bermuda on January 6, headed by Harry Yarin, vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies. After the mari- 
time convention aboard the “Queen,” the group will hit the 
high spots in both Nassau and Havana. 


e 
JULIAN S. MYRICK, N. Y. manager, Mutual Life of 
New York, points with pride to his record for 1935—his 
total paid-for business amounting to $33,620,633 as com- 
pared with $28,099,532 for 1934. December’s total, how- 
ever, suffers a trifle by comparison, the total being $3,910,- 
727 as against $3,959,316 for the same month in 1934. 


3 

IMPROVED conditions in the real estate market for 
1936 is the forecast of Charles F. Noyes, president of the 
Charles F. Noyes Co. Rents will be higher than in 1935, 
mortgage money easy, more plentiful and at low rates, and 
brokers will find a more ready market for properties. Life 
insurance companies should find a satisfying tid-bit in that 
item. 








Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 














An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 
Modern Policies 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals 
Splendid Territory 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 








Write Today. 

















THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


| 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 


| 

| of America | 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
| Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
| 

} 

| 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial | 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PBESIDENT 


Independence Square 























| A POLICY TO FIT EVERY PURSE 
AND NEED 


Ordinary—Intermediate—Group 

Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 
Standard and Substandard Risks 

Disability Waiver and Income Benefits 

Travel and General Accidental Death Benefits 
PLUS an Attractive Agency Contract 


Apply to 'THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


570 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Crowder Succeeds Crowder 
With Prudential in Ala. 


\ milestone was reached in the his- 

\. ( Crowder & Sons, Bir- 
ningham, North Alabama agents for 
‘rudential, with the announce 

he retirement Jan. 1 of the 

elder Crowder and the appointmen 
on, A. C. Crowder, Jr., to si 

ceed hin The name of A. C. Crowde 


na een on the books of the Pruden 
as manager for 34 years and will 
ontinued in the person of the 


who has been associate manage) 


he elder Crowder has been promi 
nent in both insurance and civic af 


ince the turn of the ceniury 


\ native of Virginia, he moved early 
th family to Birmingham and 
as graduated in 1889 from the Ala 


a Polytechnic Institute at Au 
His first job was as a new 


per reporter in Birmingham, but he 


oined he local 


agvenev of John G. Smith & Co., still a 


fire insurance 


concern. 





Doing well in the fire insurance 


| ne he later bought out an in 
terest in the firm of W. J. 


which was changed to Dangaix-Crow- 


Dangaix, 


representing a number of 
ympanies. It was in this connection 
he fitted himself for his next job 
as special agent and adjuster for sev 
eral companies in Mississippi with 
headquarters in Jackson. 

The Prudential entered Mississippi 
in 1902 and first offered the manager 
ship to the then insurance commis 
sioner, who recommended Mr. Crow 
der for the post after declining him 
self on account of having three more 
vears to serve as commissioner. Mr. 
Crowder’s connection had been only in 
the fire and casualty end of the busi 
ess, but he did know men and af 
fairs, so he accepted the job. He has 
been with the company ever since. 

In line with the insurance profes 
sion, Mr. Crowder served one term as 
president of the Mississippi Life Un 
derwriters Association and also later 
a term as president of the Birming- 
ham association. He is also a former 
president of the Birmingham Cham- 
bei of 
World War was director for Alabama 


Commerce and during the 


of war savings. 
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PROVIDENT | 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
ESTABLISHED 1887 
LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
ROBERT J. MACLELLAN 
President 
Ww. C. CARTINHOUR | 


Vice-president—Secretary 














Surplus of Capital 
Surpasses Its Outlets 

Despite heavy government borrow- 
ing and a noticeable increase in new 
corporate financing, the surplus of 
capiial seeking investment continues 
to grow. Last year, $10,127 million 
was returned to investors in Amer- 
ican enterprise in dividend and 
interest payments—more than in any 
year since 1930. Yet, in the first 
11 months of 1935, new financing did 
not amount to more than $1,237,- 
000,000. 

The creation of more capital than 
needed for America’s industrial plant 
is not a phenomenon confined to this 


period of recovery. In fact, the 





same is true of the five years of de- 


pression, as may be figured out as 
follows: taxable income in over $5,000 
a year bracket totaled between 1929 
and 1934 about $47,427 million. A 
survey by the Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, showed that on an average 38 
per cent of incomes over $4,500 a 


year has been set aside for invest- 
ment; this would give us $18,022 mil- 
lion available for investment. Over 
the same period, new _ corporate 
financing amounted to $16,011 million. 
As is seen, more capital has been set 
aside from this one source alone than 
was needed for industrial reinvest- 
ment, the 
$2,011 million. 


six-year surplus being 

The total amount saved from all 
sources of income during this period 
cannot be definitely established. The 
Brookings Institute 
gross amount of capital created in 
1929 at $15 billion, or 2.35 times more 


estimates’ the 


than was probably set aside from 
high individual incomes. Applying 
this ratio to the $18,022 million of 
made available for invest- 
ment, a total of 
$42,351 million is arrived at. Since 


capital 
probable grand 
all new capital issues between 1929 
and 1934 amounted to but $23,616 
million, the amount of surplus capital 
may be computed at $18,735 million. 





THE 


not, and will not, do a non-medical 


THAT to 


ness, and hence, the Northwestern 
and Double Indemnity features; 


selling and service of its agents; 


comply with established standards, 
without being chargeable with bad 


for the sake of volume; 


THAT if future results are to be 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. 
Believes 

THAT the business of life nsurance one of trusteeship n which there 
s no place for commercialism: 

THAT exact equality of obligation, benefit and service to each policyholder 
is consequent upon the relationship between policyholder and Company, and 
is enjoined by the laws of most, if not all, the states; 

THAT the same standards of selection should be applied to all applicants 
for life insurance, if mutuality and equality are to be preserved. To require 


members and not of others, without 
consequently, the Northwestern does 


business ; 


i medical examination of part of the 
segregation, violates this theory, and 


features in the policies of part of its 
less than self-supporting rates, results 
features is still unknown; that they 


include health and accident 
members, without segregation and at 
in discrimination ; that the cost of these 
inject uncertainty, controversy and a resulting loss of prestige into the busi- 
not adopted the Disability Annuity 


THAT its low first year lapse rate, and its “repeat orders’’ from _ policy- 
holders exceeding 50 per cent per annum 


simple, clear and definite contract and the intelligent, responsible, personal 


THAT each policyholder needs, and 
obtained only from personal negotiations with a competent and responsible 
agent; that group, payroll deduction, and, generally, all wholesale and mass 
selling of life insurance tend to minimize the efficiency of agents and to 
eliminate them altogether, thereby resulting in loss of service to policyholders 
and consequent dissatisfaction to them. 
adopted wholesale and mass selling plans; 


The Northwestern, therefore, has not 


THAT it has a deep and binding obligation to the 600,000 men and women 
who are its present policyholders; that it cannot admit others, who do not 
faith; that volume, beyond enough to 
keep the Company healthy and serviceable, is of no important consequence 


to policyholders. The Northwestern, therefore, will not lower its standards 


satisfying as past experience to its 
policyholders, the Company must adhere to established standards. If it 
abandons such standards, it must, of 
Northwestern reiterates that it will not abandon, nor lower, its standards. 


necessity, increase its costs, and the 


of its new volume, result from its 


entitled to, a service that can be 


} 


an equal partnership with them, 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE close of 1935 brought the official end of the NRA, 
[| peor early this week the United States Supreme Court 
declared the entire AAA program unconstitutional, in a 
6-3 decision that foretold the doom of the Bankhead cotton 
control act, the Kerr-Smith tobacco act, the Warren potato 
control law and possibly the TVA. Also on Monday Presi- 
dent Roosevelt presented to Congress a balanced budget 
for regular federal expenditures in the 1937 fiscal year, 
with probabilities of a deficit of about two billion dollars 
for relief. Since the Supreme Court decision sweeps away 
the processing taxes, the Government loses about $802,000,- 
060, part of which must be paid to farmers on contracts 
already made and part is tied up in impounded process- 
ing tax receipts. The decision is likely both to result in 
substitute legislation by Congress and to strengthen the 
movement to amend the Constitution; such amending 
would be a lawful method by which the states could trans- 
fer to the Federal Government a larger portion of the 
right to legislate for the nation as a whole, without having 
each time to make sure that a train or bus was crossing 
state boundaries. 


Roosevelt to Congress and the nation, one is tempted 
to imitate the National Association of Manufacturers, 
stick one’s tongue carefully in one’s cheek and say: “Since 
the address was political, I do not feel that it is within 
the province of this column to comment.” 


A to the “message” given last week by President 
I 


MONG other gifts of the New Year to the nation was 
A the bringing into effect on January 1 of: The fed- 
eral social security act’s provisions for collecting taxes 
for unemployment compensation, the new federal gift 
and corporation income taxes, and the reciprocal trade 
agreements with Canada and Brazil. However, business 
in general, so far as it can be separated from political 
controversies, progressed during the past year. 


x * * 


ended Dec. 29, 1934 (for comparison), Dec. 28, 1935, 
and Jan. 4, 1936, according to the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange as follows: 


"Apna average security prices in the weeks 


Dec. 29, Dec. 28, Jan. 4, 

1934 1935 1936 
Satur- Satur- Satur- 

day Monday day Monday’ day 
70 indust. .. 128.01 144,52 144.73 145.65 146.51 
s0 rails ... 30.91 33.07 32.70 33.21 35.27 
100 stocks .. 98.88 111.08 111.12 111.92 113.14 
30 bonds .. 93.89 94.93 94.95 95.15 96.56 

« * co 


HIEFLY because of holiday suspension of work, steel 
C ingot production in the United States dropped 8 
points in the past two weeks to 47% per cent of capacity. 
The Iron Age estimates. A year ago that index stood 
at 44% per cent. 

* * * 

ENDING the Supreme Court decisions, cotton futures 
gorse somewhat last week, but the threat of in- 
creased production pushed prices down immediately after 
the AAA decision was made public. Grains rose on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week; May wheat gained 
3% cents and July 1% cents, while other grains also 
advanced. 








If 





you can save 25 cents a day, or over, mail this coupon 


Provident Mutual presents the third of its new 
series of national magazine advertisements ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post, Literary 
Digest, Popular Science and the New York 


Times Sunday Magazine. 
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policy issued at age 35 would be $5.65, 








Costs and Contracts one vingghewys 
( ded from page 17) at age 45, $9.56 and at age 55, $22.54. 
! t at the end of 20 vears Immediately below is the tabular 
e 1936 seale of an Ordinary dividend history of the Reliance Life. 
RELIANCE LIFE, PITTSBURGH 
Illustrated Dividend Scale per $1,000—1936 Basis 
(American 344° Reserve) 
Ordinary Life 
Ave at Issue 
D f Yea 0 { 15 50 55 60 
Pren 220 $99 99 S96 $31.33 $37.80 $46.65 $58.84 $75.77 
1 1 1.0 4.43 4.9€ 5.71 6.76 
i f 1.29 4.72 5.32 6.15 7.31 
61 Ré 4.1 1.52 5.01 5.67 6.60 7.86 
i 1.0 4.31 1.76 5.31 6.04 7.03 8.40 
} 1.2 1.58 5.01 5.61 6.40 8.96 
Total dividends 15 year 66.13 1.63 78.48 86.95 98.18 113.87 159.00 
Total dividends 20 years 96.59 105.17 115.97 129.31 146.71 169.23 238.6 
Actual Dividend History—Ordinary Life Issued in 1916 
Prer n $90.13 $22.92 $26.55 $31.33 $37.80 $46.65 $58.84 
Tw ant de} it 102.60 158.40 531.00 626.60 756.00 933.00 1,176.80 
Tota | cle ! 82.389 92.42 104.54 119.61 138.69 162.64 193.32 
Net 19.71 865.98 126.46 506.99 617.31 770.36 983.48 
Average ‘ , 15.98 18.30 21.32 25.35 30.87 38.52 49.17 
Cast alue yen 206.00 251.00 302.00 358.00 416.00 473.00 527.00 i 
Net cost 20 year 113.71 114.98 124.46 148.99 201.31 297.36 456.48 698.47 
Average et ».69 ».75 6.22 7.45 10.07 14.87 22.82 34.92 
Actual Dividend Record vs. 1926 


Guarantee Mutual Life. 
Omaha, Neb. 


board of directors of the Guar- 
Mutual Life Co. of Omaha, 


antes 


Dividend Scale Ordinary Life per $1,000 
Issued at Age 35¢ 


Dividendand Actual 
Net Costs for Dividend 
10 Years on History 
Basis of 1926 From 1926 
Dividend Scale to 1936 











Nebraska, have voted to continue for Annual premium $26.55 $26.55 
: . ‘ots i eposits 265.50 
the dividend year beginning March, fotal premium deposit py + : 
: Total dividend 41.57 f 
1936, the dividend scale in use in 1935. Net cost........ one SER 21 
. . —_ Cash value.. : 125.00 125.00 
An illustration of dividend pay- Average net cost 98.93 88.60 
' nder . . . P - Average annual net cost 9.89 B.RE 
ments under the Endowment at Age ee ae ae a 
85 and Twenty Payment policies dends paid 10.33 
is contained in the several tables tActual dividend scale per $1,000 greater by 
which follow below: 24.8 per cent than that anticipated under the 
. 1926 dividend scale 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY, OMAHA, NEB. 
Dividerds per $1,000—1936 Basis 
(American 342% Reserve) 
Endowment at Age 85 
Age at Issue . 
Divider t End of Year 5 0 35 10 45 50 55 
Premium $16.28 $18.68 $91.81 $25.98 $31.63 $39.43 $50.24 
1.34 1.39 1.35 1.35 1.46 1.75 2.19 
i 1.47 1.51 1.51 1.56 75 2.11 2.65 
5 1.60 1.6 1.67 1.79 2.04 2.49 3.10 
10 2.16 3 60 3.04 3.67 4.47 5.36 
1! 3.33 71 27 5.03 5.95 €.94 7.91 
20 1.68 9 1 7.16 8.25 9.24 10.02 
Total dividend $48.9 $5 $60.49 $69.92 $82.05 $96.22 $110.94 
Average ne st $3.39 $3.29 $3.48 $4.30 $6.28 $10.17 $16.68 
Twenty Payment Life 
Age at Issue 
Dividend at End of Yea 25 ) 35 10 45 50 55 
Premios $24.42 $26.94 $30.04 $33.93 $38.97 $54.86 
a2 Rt 82 Bh .O8 1.89 
4 1.0¢ 1.09 1.10 1.18 1.37 2.40 
. 1.30 1.34 37 1.51 1.78 2.92 
ri) 9 54 72 2.99 8.42 4.00 5.52 
1 4.55 1.98 51 6.20 7.00 8.57 
6.94 62 8.43 9.33 10.22 11.62 
I ul a end £61.48 $66 $73.27 $82.23 $93.02 $105.64 $118.37 
Average annual net cost $1.46 $1.8 $1.94 $1.5 $0.09 $3.05 $8.92 


AGENCY NEWS 


The W. 


\. White Agency in New Jersey for the John 


Hancock Mutual Life of Boston recently held its annua! 


dinner in Newark. 


$2 
that of the previous year. 
William S. Vogel of Newark, 


l 
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general 


The total paid-for business of the 
agency for 1935 was $2,500,000, a 10 per cent increase over 


agent of 


the 
Columbian National Life of Boston, was host recently to 
his entire agency force at a luncheon meeting in Newark. 


Verdict 


(Concluded from page 25) 


lace, mortally wounding him. So 
far as the opinion discloses, Love- 
lace was unaware that Graves was 
armed. The court said (126 Mo. 
104, 114, 28 S.W. 877, pages 879, 
880, 30 L.R.A. 209, 47 Am. St. Rep. 
638): “The learned counsel for de- 
fendant concedes the force of the 
argument deduced from the ordi- 
nary meanings of the word (acci- 
dent), but insists that they can not 
apply where the insured has volun- 
tarily assumed the _ risk which 
proves to be fatal, in this instance, 
by entering into the altercation 
which led to his death, But there 
is one weak point in that conten- 
tion. There is no proof, whatever, 
that the insured had any cause, or 
reasonable ground, to anticipate 
that he would be shot or killed, 
when he undertook to attempt to 
eject Graves from the hotel. There 
is no proof that Graves exhibited a 
weapon, or made any remarks in- 
dicating a purpose to shoot, before 
the affray. The mere fact that 
Lovelace engaged in, or brought on, 
a fight in the manner described, 
did not, of itself, indicate that he 
sought death, or had reason to ex- 
pect it as a consequence of his ac- 
tion. * * * Whether he (Lovelace) 
acted lawfully as a guest of the 
hotel, during the absence and ill- 
ness of the proprietor, in attempt- 
ing to remove Graves from _ the 
hotel office by force, we think need- 
less to investigate. It may be as- 
sumed that, by his course of con- 
duct, he voluntarily assumed the 
risks of a fight. But there is noth- 
ing in the circumstances to show 
that he voluntarily assumed the 
risk of death. We consider his 
killing an ‘accident,’ in the popular 
and ordinary sense in which that 
word is generally used.” In this 
case, the wording of the policy was: 
“$4,000. shall be paid in case of 
death by accident,” and “Shall be 
entitled in case of his death from 
natural causes, to $100.” 


Continuing, the Court said: 


(2) At bar, Clancy was engaged 
in no violent assault upon Derwech- 
ter, nor did Derwechter in the heat 
of passion kill Clancy. There was 
nothing in the meeting between the 
two to justify a finding that Clancy 
took the risk of Derwechter’s re- 
sistance to any extremity. All of 
the surrounding circumstances 
show it to be an incident trivial in 
itself except for the wholly unex- 
pected tragical result which neither 
contemplated. 


The Court thereupon gave judgment 
for the plaintiff in the sum of $2,000. 


J. F. Trotter, manager of the Mutual Life of New York 
at Kansas City, Mo., recently celebrated the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of his connection with the company. 


John T. McCutcheon has been appointed associate gen- 


eral agent of the Continental Assurance and the Conti- 
nental Casualty companies at Austin, Texas. 


Orville E. Ely, formerly agency manager for the Volun- 


teer States Life at Austin, Texas, has resigned and moved 
to San Antonio, Tex., to become manager for the Kansas 
City Life. 
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1936 Trends 


, 


(Concluded from page 20) 
Long before the Share-the-Wealth 
x bill was introduced last summer, 
the Congress had before it for con- 
ideration the Social Security pro- 
am, the Utility Holding Company 
bill, the Railroad Reorganization 


easure, the amended version of the 
Frazier-Lemke mortgage moratorium, 
amendments to the Municipal Bank- 
iptey Act of 1934, and a number of 
other proposals more or less affecting 


the business of life insurance. 
Except for the Social Security 
measure, about which the life insur- 


ance companies had offered no sug- 
gestions, the course and form of the 
proposals referred to felt the reaction 
and influence of the companies, and 
those proposals which were ultimately 


enacted into law were in more satis- 
factory form than when originally 
introduced. 

Two provisions of the inheritance 


tax title of the Share-the-Wealth bill, 
as passed by the House, were serious- 
ly objectionable to life insurance in- 
terests and were opposed at the time 


of the Senate Finance Committee’s 
hearing on the bill. One provided 
substantially that the tax imposed 


would apply in case of the receipt by 


any person of proceeds of insurance 


under policies taken out by the de- 
cedent upon his own life, even though 
at the time of death he did not 
the right to change the beneficiary or 
have any legal incident of ownership. 


The other provision would have re- 


have 


quired every person having the pos- 
of any 
property transferred by reason of the 
death of the decedent to deduct and 
pay the tax to the decedent’s executor. 
The Senate Finance Committee finally 
dropped the inheritance tax title from 
the bill, and with it the objectionable 

to. 
tax were 


session, custody, or control 


provisions referred Increased 


levies in the estate substi- 


tuted for the proposed inheritance 
tax. 
Social Security Act 
In view of the exhaustive discus- 


sion that has taken place since pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act, only 
a few brief observations on the sub- 
ject are made here. 

During the past 
average of about twenty-five million 


five years, an 
of our people have been in distress, 
or about twenty per cent of the popu- 
lation. Bear in mind that one hundred 
million persons have been able to take 


care of themselves under the most 
distressing economic conditions the 
nation has ever experienced. The 


average number of persons dependent 
upon governmental agencies for sup- 


port for the ten-year period fron 
1920 to 1929, inclusive, was less than 
ten million. Assuming that for the 
next ten-year period the average 
number will be in the neighborhood 
of fifteen million, it is not difficult 


to perceive that the great bulk of our 
will continue to provide fo 
themselves their 
through the facilities and service of 
life insurance, an American institu- 
tion established for the protection and 
the individual provider. 


Summing up the developments of 


citizens 


and dependents 


security of 
the year now closing, there are mani- 


that 
the general im 


festations on sides times 
are better and that 
provement in business now prevailing 
will be more marked as we go into the 
Besides, numerous factors 
have 
path 


many 


new year. 
improvement been 
definitely The to 
prosperity lies ahead, and the course 
Specifically, as to life 


adverse to 
overcome. 


is to the right. 
insurance, the new volume is splendid 
and the improved persistency of the 
old is encouraging, while total assets 
are greater than before. More- 
over, there is abundant evidence that 
the public has an abiding faith and 
confidence in the institution of life 
insurance and its benign and protec- 
tive The future of life in- 
surance is brighter and more secure 


ever 


service. 


than it has been at any time before. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western i 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 
eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
of Virginia, 


ca, Life Insurance Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest 
Dec. 8 ment Dec. 15 ment 
Loans 
On Farm Property. $169,411 2.34 $196,875 2 98 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,100,090 15.21 1,524,897 23.07 
Total $1,269,501 17.55 $1,721,772 26.05 
Railroad Securities 
3onds eee al $51,313 oan $36,000 4 
Stocks +. 
Total $51,313 71 $36,000 4 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds ; soi iil se age ts de ak $2,766,169 38.24 $391,625 5.92 
Stocks ‘ . 5 57,588 80 
Total : oti $2,823,757 39.04 $391,625 5.92 
(overnment Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds ‘ a $1,971,888 27.26 $2,838,894 42.94 
Canadian Bonds ‘ 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments inden o- 
State, County, Municipal ; : 1,073,124 14.84 1,534,154 23.21 
Total $3,045,012 42.10 $4,373,048 66.15 
Miscellaneous Securities 
3onds $10,425 14 $74,680 1.13 
Stocks 33,000 4f 14,000 21 
Total , ; $43,425 60 $88,680 1.34 
Recapitulation 
Bonds $5,872,919 81.20 $4,875,353 13.74 
Stocks ; . oie 90,588 1.25 14,000 21 
MEE Snakes baddeoedinesabenasbesaseaes 1,269,501 17.55 1,721,772 26.05 
Total nea $7,233,008 100.00 $6,611,125 100.00 


$6,950 received in exchange 
refinancing 


for 


Bonds 
Federal 
exchange 


“Including 
through 
Bonds received in 


$8,075 


mortgages 


tIncluding 


refinancing. 
exchange for 


for mortgages through Federal 
$47,850 Bonds received in 
through Federal refinancing 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual 


Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 





Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest 
Dec. 22 ment Dec. 29 ment 
$416,766 2.60 $163,602 2.92 
151,921 9.05 665,087 11.85 
$1,868,687 11.65 SK29R GRO 14.7 
$384,158 2.39 $13,000 
12.050 26 
$426,235 9.6 $13,000 
$1 10.08 $822.974 14.4 
19 
$1,647,696 10.27 $822,974 14.67 
$11,045,136 68.8 “$111,669 1.99 
1,030,309 6.42 $24,921 Hs.i0 
$12.0 14 ? £2. 926.590 ) 1s 
$28,21 1s $4,226 (}s 
Loo0 07 
$28,215 1s $8,226 15 
$14,104,796 x7.00 <4 76,790 ¥5.1¢ 
72,796 45 1,000 07 
1,868,687 11.65 428.689 14.7 
$16,046,279 100.00 $5,609,479 100.00 
‘Including $3,300 Bonds received in exchange fo 
mortgage through Federal refinancing. ‘Including 
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With the Editors 


The American System 
of Enterprise 


ALF drowned by the flood 

of confused thinking, irre- 
sponsible utterance and mis- 
chievous activity mow over- 
whelming the world, even the 
patient and intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen has been driven of 
late to question the soundness 
of the institutions which have 
made his country great. 

Marxism, Communism and 
other theories from abroad have 
not, in past years, unduly dis- 
turbed John Citizen—he did not 
think a great deal of that crow, 
anyway. Perhaps, without know- 
ing it, we are already in a new 
order, an order of socialization of 
everything, principally Wealth 
and Property. 

Yet the United States was 
built on an entirely different 
conception of government. This 
nation came into being through 
a tolerant independence of 
thought. Through its driving 
power, America has taken first 
place among the powers of the 
earth, and through its reinvigor- 
ation our people will continue 
to progress to higher standards 
of living than any yet estab- 
lished. 

What is this system by which 
America has grown great and 
which warrants our faith in its 
power to perpetuate itself. Some 
call it the Capitalistic system, 
but that does not describe it 
correctly. A more correct de- 
scription is the American Sys- 
tem of Enterprise. 

The essential motivation of 
this system can be stated very 


vidualism, the Initiative, Indus- 
try, Independence. It is not 
without significance that they 
all begin with “I.” Throughout 
our entire history the vigor, en- 
terprise and resourcefulness of 
the Ego, has furnished the driv- 
ing power toward a rapid but 
healthy national growth. Now 
we are told that all this prog- 
ress toward better living for all, 
together with the system, which 
brought it about, must be aban- 
doned. The essential elements of 
this system of ours are, we re- 
peat, Individualism, Initiative, 
Industry and Independence and 
the system itself can not die un- 
til those four are destroyed. 
And that will not happen be- 
cause the Individualist does not 
want it to happen and will re- 
sist it with all his might. 

It is upon that spirit that the 
American System of Enterprise 
has been reared and it is that 
same spirit which will see us 
through this crisis and others, 
as they come. We are an ex- 
tremely active, restless and am- 
bitious people. We are con- 
stantly on edge for new things. 
It is typical of our Individual- 
ism that the ambition of young 
couples starting out in life is 
to build a new house rather than 
buy an old one. 

An invention, however awe- 
inspiring, is no sooner com- 
pleted than a whole, astounding 
network of manufacturing, pub- 
licizing and distributing organi- 
zation springs up almost over 
night. If it is something all 
can use, everyone wants it, and 
presently, prices come down and 
terms are arranged so that every- 


Enterprise is the word for this 
System—enterprise on the part 
of those, who think up new 
ideas, plans and devices to make 
life for all, more interesting, 
more comfortable and more use- 
ful; enterprise on the part of 
those who create the manufac- 
turing system to carry out the 
ideas, with their money, work 
and machines and, enterprise on 
the part of the selling organi- 
zations with their genius for 
creating, satisfying and continu- 
ing a demand. It is in this de- 
termined spirit of the people of 
the Nation to seek constantly 
and unrestingly for better and 
higher standards of living, that 
the needs of self-perpetuation of 
the American System of Enter- 
prise are carried. 

There is every valid reason 
to believe that the wheels of this 
great Machine of ours are turn- 
ing over a little faster each 
month. For there is a tremen- 
dous amount of lost time to be 
made up in all our activities. 
Nearly half our manufacturing 
plant is obsolescent and must 
be rebuilt; housing for two mil- 
lion and a half families—our 
five-year normal growth—must 
be constructed; all the other 
things, which have been wearing 
out, clothes, cars, household 
goods, must be replaced. 

Insurance men must be alert 
and prepared to protect this new 
wealth with the coverages they 
have available. They must, with 
industry, initiative and indepen- 
dence, assert their individualism 
on American business by making 
insurance not merely a theoretic 
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